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PREFACE. 




HE inoideits recorded in the following 
pages are culled from the jonmalB of 
Captain Robinson. It was his custom, 

« 

for man j years^^ to record the most prominent 

facts and incidents in his journeys for the pleasure 

and profit of his family at home. His journal 

^ contained many things which were of i^iterest only 

Q« to his dearest relatives ; of these we have taken 

* no notica His references to the faults and fail- 

ingSy virtues and excellencies of himself and 

others, were intended to warn his children against 

<^ the evil, and to induce them to imitate the good. 

^ In many cases we have had to curtail and remodel 

(/) the details given by Mr. Bobinson, but to the real 

^ facts, as found in his journal, we have strictly 

adhered. 

The various incidents given in this narrative of 
Captain Eobinson's life we think are worthy of 
public record^ and wiU be read with interest by 




vi. Preface. 

Primitive Methodists, in consequence of their 
connection with the establishment of our mission 
at Fernando Po. 

The zealous labours of the pious carpenter of 
the Elgiva, Mr. Hands, together with the account 
of his death, are so closely allied to the narrative 
of the life of Captain Eobinsbn and the intro- 
duction of Primitive Methodism into Fernando 
Po, as to need no apology for their brief record in 
these pages. ** The memory of the just is blessed.'* 

A strong desire to render pecuniary assistance 
to the bereaved family of Captain Kobinson has 
been the chief object of the writer in preparing 
this little volume for publication. 

J. H. 

March, 1874. 
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EOBINSON, til© subject of 

arrative, was bom in the 

of Botolph, Aldgate, London, 

i ITth April, 1817. Hie 

i were not rich; bnt they 

have been in a ooneiderably 

better position than they were had 

they not unfortonately placed their confidence in 

an nnfaithfnl iriend. 

William's father, when a yonth, settled in 
Philadelphia, with the view of becoming a surgeon ; 
but, having no taste for medicine, he became a 
carpenter. Fortune smiled upon him, and he 
acquired moderate wealth. At that time, how- 
ever — probably a hundred years ago — the social 
condition of the Americans was vastly different 
iromwhat it is at presents Then, her inhuman 
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slave laws were in force, and no slave-master was 
allowed the privilege of giving liberty to his slaves. 

Mr. Eobinson, who had become a slave-owner, 
seeing the wickedness of trading in human flesh, 
became an Abolitionist, and gave his slaves their 
freedom. This conrse of action, however, exposed 
him to the persecution of the law, and he was 
obliged to quit the country. He disposed of his 
little property somewhat hurriedly, and eventually 
landed in London, having in his possession nearly 
£1,000. He unwisely deposited this money^ 
without security, in the hands of a friend, while he 
paid a visit to his native city of Glasgow. On re- 
turning to London and seeking to recover his cash, 
he found himself the dupe of dishonesty. His 
supposed friend had taken possession of the gold, 
and was bent upon keeping it. Many attempts 
were made by Mr. Eobinson to secure his own; 
but not having taken the precaution to have 
security for the amount deposited, he was unable 
to regain it. A series of n^sfortunes followed; 
and while his faithless friend began to exhibit 
signs of increasing wealth, Mr. Bobinson became 
poor. 

William, the subject of this memoir, in a few 
years from his birth became a dark-complexioned, 
robust youth, with a lively, jovial disposition. 
His school days were few, and his youthful eduoa- 
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tion scant. Being mucli in company with his 
£Gither in the London Docks, he early conceiyed 
a passion for the sea. Thinking sailors a class of 
hrave, good fellows, and their life a jolly one, he 
determined npon being a sailor. His parents, 
knowing more of sailor life than he, tried to 
dissnade him from his purpose. They threatened 
and promised, and gave him choice of a variety of 
trades ; but his spirit was restless at home, and in 
his heart he was set upon being a sailor. At 
length, finding his purpose unalterable, they 
consented to his wishes and sent him to sea, hoping 
the ^ first long voyage would bring him to re- 
pentance. They placed him in the hands of a 
anrly-tempered captain, and sent him aa cabin-boy 
to Quebec. 

Young Bobinson, though enamoured with the 
life of a sailor, had little sympathy with many of 
the sailor's habits. On leaving home his con- 
science was tender and his morals good. From his 
earliest life he had apparently been the subject of 
regions infiuences. His parents took care of him 
and showed him an example worthy his imita- 
tion. Hence, the remembrance of home influences 
frequently placed a check upon his passions, and 
saved him from wxong-doing. Woilldthat parents 
always remembered that the course their children 
take in the journey of life very largely depends 
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upon the example set them at home. William, 
moreover, seems to have had early inclinations for 
the house of God and religious society. Hence he 
was often at the Sabbath-school and services in 
connection with our Button-street Society, London, 
preferring it to frolic in the street. In short, he 
gave signs of being a Christian from his youth. 
But alas ! the temptation that has robbed the 
church of thousands of our noblest youth seized 
his heart and prevailed. He glided off into the 
broad path of sin, and flattered himself with the 
sad delusion, "there's time enough yet." 

On commencing sea life he found he had mis- 
calculated a little. The charming ideas of plenty 
of sea biscuits and salt beef, of leaving home and 
going to foreign lands, coming back and telling 
grand stories of where he had been and what he 
had seen, gave place in the actual experience of a 
sailor's life to scoldings and floggings, frequently 
administered without justice or mercy. These of 
course had been overlooked and left out of his 
former reckoning. Before reaching the end of his 
first voyage he became home sick, and longed for 
the time when he should again reach his native land* 
On his return from Quebec he would have aban- , 
doned the sea, but the thought of being branded as 
a coward braced his nerves and fired his heart 
with renewed courage. To make the impression 
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tliat he was not so ohicken-liearted as some antici- 
pated, he frequently laughed over his troubles and 
jtold romantic tales of what he had seen and done. 
Shortly after this voyage to Quebec, William 
started life on the ocean in reality by becoming an 
apprentice to Captain Walker, of Sunderlcmd, on 
board the ship Valiant, This was in 1829, when 
he was about twelve years of age. Gould he have 
^een the long tredn of hardships and bitter suffer- 
ings to which this step committed him — could he 
have imagined himself wrapped, at last, in a shroud 
and buried in the deep, he would, doubtless, have 
hesitated before taking it ; but how true and wisely 
arranged it is that " We know not what's before 
us." The Valiant was engaged in a rough coasting 
traide, and plied between the ports of Sunderland, 
London, Holland, Scotland, and the West of Eng- 
land. Young Eobinson's first journey as an ap- 
prentice was to Ostend, in Flanders. Here he 
was severely flogged for taking sea biscuits and 
giving them to the boys of Ostend for sweetmeats. 
His second voyage was from London to Kronstadt^ 
in Eussia. On returning from this voyage he had 
the S8ul misfortune to lose his father, who was 
seized with a fit of apoplexy one day while at the 
London Docks. He was taken to the hospital, but 
lingered only a few days. On the Coronation-day 
of William lY, he breathed his last. 
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William, now a giddy and thouglitless youth of 
fifteen years, was thus cast upon the sea of life 
without a father — a father he could ill a£ford to 
lose. Temptations and dangers awaited him every- 
where. Shortly after the death of his father he 
removed to Sunderland, which had become the 
centre trading port of the Valiant Here, when 
on shore, in company with some half-dozen other 
apprentice lads, he lodged and boarded at the 
house of his employer. Of the days spent here, 
hifi youthful associates, the merry hours they en- 
joyed, the boyish tricks they played, the 
fare they met with^ the troubles they fell into, 
the persons with whom they came in contact, he 
retained the liveliest recollections to the end of 
his days. 

The old ship Valiant, in which he still remained 
an apprentice, by this time had passed into the 
hands of a kind hearted captain, with whom 
William became a favourite. But almost every 
voyage the ship made she met with some disaster ; 
hence the lad was brought into hardships and 
sufferings. Sometimes they found themselves 
stranded on the sandbanks, with the ship's back 
broken ; sometimes driven ashore ; at other times 
the bulwarks blown away and boat lost ; or sus- 
taining other damage by running foul of a man-of- 
war ; and sometimes lost in the storm. 
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In 1833, while sailmg for Galway, in Ireland^ 
they were OYertaken with a series of wild and 
heavy gales. They lost their track, and for seyeral 
days drifted hither and thither in the Channel in 
complete bewilderment. While the big waves 
rolled wildly, the deafening thunder roared, and 
the vivid lightning darted its flashes across the 
sky, with sails all gone, they drifted helplessly 
before the gale. At last, in the darkness of ni^t, 
the lightning's glare discovered an unknown 
coast ; but this only increased their terror, as here 
they expected every moment to split and go down. 
God, however, assisted them, and they escaped to 
the land; and presently found themselves safely 
liarboured, not in Galway, Ireland, but in the 
Frith of Clyde, Scotland. After repairs, the ship 
was ordered away to Ireland again for the port of 
Sligo. She made a pleasant voyage, and reached 
her destination safely. While discharging her 
cargo at the Ballast Quay, on New Year's Day, 
1834, a most terrific storm arose ; the tide rolled 
in at unusual speed, the lowlands became flooded, 
the inhabitants were driven from their homesteads, 
and the old ship Vdlia/nif by the fury of the gale, 
was torn from her moorings and landed in a 
potatoe fleld, as though it had grown weary of sea 
life and meant to become a landsman. After a few 
days hard labour on the part of young Bobinson 
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and others, she was again launohed upon the waters, 
again to test her strength by a voyage to Pentland 
Fiith, in the North of Scotland. Kunning for a 
considerable time in that direction the crew were 
again the victims of a most violent storm; bul- 
warks, galley stove, long-boats, all were swept 
away into the deep. The water rushed in large 
volumes into the hold, rising there to four feet ; the 
men were lashed to the pumps, and all were 
thrown into, great confusion of mind. This they 
thought the worst of all their troubles. Their 
provisions were spoiled, the fresh water became 
brackish, and cold, hunger, hard work, and dread 
of death were for a time their portion. While the 
storm raged at its worst the Captain went below ; 
William presently followed, and while they talked 
over the serious aspect of affairs, the Captain re- 
marked : — *' Billy, my boy, this is an unlacky ship 
for us ; all the time you and I have been together 
we have never had any luck. But, my lad, that 
skylight leaks ; I'll go on deck and put some strips 
of canvas and stop the water a bit;" So saying, he 
went on deck. The sea with great force suddenly 
broke aboard of them ; the ship lurched, and the 
unfortunate captain was thrown into the sea. He 
sank to rise no more. 

The position of the Valiant at this juncture was 
critioal indeed. The storm raged .fiercely; the 
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ship, in deep distress^ ploughed an nnknowu sea 
without a captain. The dismay of all on board 
was bordering on despair as they drifted they 
knew not wither. Their hopes of safety, fast 
dying away, were speedily revived by the sight of 
a passing ship, which they hailed and enquired 
their whereabonts. Being informed there was 
land ahead, they made towards it, and eventually 
fonnd themselves at Kirkwall, in the Orkney 
Islands, greatly relieved in mind, and grateful 
for their almost miraculous deliverance from a 
watery grave. The ship was again repaired, and 
sent to London ; but while being discharged, such 
was the intensity of heat in her cargo that all were 
astonished she had not taken fire. She had made 
a ruinous voyage ; at least so said the owners. 

The owners of the Valiant freighted her for 
Quebec, and engaged a captain whose disposition 
towards young Eobinson was hardly so agreeable 
as that of the previous captain. Coming on board 
one day, in a somewhat surly manner he said to 
William, '* The old captain was your friend ; but 
I will let you know who are friends when I get 
you on to blue waters." *• I thought," said the 
lad, ** he had let me know quite enough in muddy 
waters, and I would not give him that pleasure on 
blue waters ; so that night I took my clothes and 
ran away." What lad would not, with prospects 
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like his ? In addition to the threat of the captaiz^ 
the yonng sailor had grown weary of this creak j 
ship. He had had enough of her abont the coast 
of England^ Irdand, and Scotland; he had lost 
confidence in her^ and dare not trust his life with 
her on the Westem Ocean. Beside this, he was 
probably a little home-sick ; he therefore played 
the trick of many a sailor boy before him, stole 
away from his employ, and sheltered for a time 
nnder the wing of his mother. Who can defend 
like a mother ? 

The Valiant left the yonthful apprentice behind ; 
he never saw her again, nor mourned her loss. 
William had but a short stay with Ipa mother, as 
his employer demanded his return. He, how- 
ever, became restless and unhappy in - mind, 
dissatisfied with his position, and shortly after- 
wards his apprenticeship expired. He left the 
employ of Mr. Walker, returned again to London, 
and sought a ship elsewhere. 

During his apprenticeship, taking his own testi- 
mony as a boy among other boys, he was never 
addicted to the coarse and vulgar habits of swearing, 
smoking, and drinking, so common with sailors, 
though many were the temptations and induce- 
ments to do so. Having a tender conscience in his 
breast, the fear of God before his eyes, a high 
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regard for his oliaraoter, and a wish to succeed in 
life^ to his honour be it said, he resisted the tempter, 
and while a youth, from 12 to 20 years of age^ 
practised the principles of morality. 




CHAPTEE n. 

Sittnr«tittlring inHutntt9* 

HE wickednesB of our Beamen has almost 
psBsedinto aproverb. Thoagh eplendid 
opportimitiea are afforded them for 
beholding the majesty of JehoTab — 
though repeatedly bronght face to 
face with death, ajid exposed to hard- 
ship and danger of no ordinary kind, ■ 
yet, bowever it may be accounted for, it is a 
glaring fact that the greater proportion of our 
sailors are addicted to some of the most degrading 
habits to which mortals can stoop. We would not 
ntter a word that would render the scene darker 
than it is. There are nndonbtedly numbers of brave 
seamen whose lives are pure and whose hearts are 
tme to Gi>d ; but such, we fear, are in a small 
minority. Many a promising youth on leaving home 
.for the sea, with mind pure, resolutions good, and 
prospects hopeful, has no sooner joined bis ship 
than his decency is oatraged, his ears are made to 
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tingle and his heart to shudder with the oaths and 
blasphemies of those about him. With religion 
and morality laughed at^ his once tender conscience 
becomes seared ; he is drawn into the snare, and 
finding it easier to go with the tide of corruption 
than to cultivate the pure principles of morality, he 
is borne almost imperceptibly along, and is pre- 
sently lost among the crowd of evil doers. On start- 
ing from home William was pure in morals, strong 
in his resolutions to do right, and trembling at the 
thought of doing wrong ; but after a few months he 
became a confirmed swearer, a besotted drunkard, 
and an experienced gambler and spendthrift. 

Continuing the story of young Eobinson's life :— 
On being released from his apprenticeship, he 
turned, for the first time, in the direction of 
Africa. He met with a kind and gentlemanly 
Captain, of whom he speaks in terms of high 
respect, and with whom he sailed at intervals for 
several years. Hence his first voyage to Africa 
was a moderately even one. The Captain saw in 
him the elements of a good and willing workman, 
though yet yoimg, being only a lad of 18 years. 
He was civil and obliging, having no disposition 
to shirk his work or deceive his superiors ; conse- 
quently, at the close of his voyage he was paid 
higher wages than had been stipulated for. When 
young Bobinson looked for the first time upon the 
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nude, dark^skiimed African^ witH his large, white 
teeth, he thought himself in the midst of a race of 
savage cannibals. He lived, however, to find out 
that in this thought he was mistaken. 

Ketuming from Africa in 1835, he shipped for 
the other side of the world— Van Dieman's land. 
This was a voyage of trials and adventures, and 
will give us a glimpse of ship life 40 years ago, 
and of the influences which surroimded the early 
life of Mr. Bobinson. His Captain, on his voyage 
to Australia, though not entirely destitute of good 
qualities, was too nruch of a dandy for plain 
English sailors, and consequently he had but little 
command over his crew. Nevertheless, all went 
pleasantly along until they reached Cape-de-Verde 
Island. Here, while heaving the anchor to leave 
the harbour, a sailor, under the influence of drink, 
began to swear most violently, and continued, un- 
til the passengers began to feel annoyed and com- 
plained. Under a sense of duty the Captain 
ordered him to desist, and threatened him with 
irons ; but orders and irons were powerless, and 
the disturber of the peace persisted in belching 
forth oaths and blasphemies. The Captain, a 
passionate man, being much exasperated, un- 
wisely made for his cabin, seized a revolver, and 
returned to the deck, threatening to shoot him. 
The sailor seeing the revolver, and being a strong, 
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athletio fellow^ seized tlie hands of the Captain, 
pointed the revolver into the air and fired it. This 
was the signal for a general oommotion. Many 
gathered to the scene of conflict to enquire the 
canse. The Captain, still heated with passion, 
rushed again to his cabin, re-loaded his pistol, aaid 
returned again to the deck, shouting passionately, 
" Where is that fellow ? Ill shoot him 1" A de- 
f^derof the swearer, interposing, replied, " Toull 
shoot no one here." " Hold your noise," returned 
the Captain, " or I'll shoot you ; " whereupon the 
man daringly bared his breast and shouted, " Shoot 
then I " The pistol was fired ; the man gasped, 
staggered, and fell to the deck, crying piteously, 
^' I'm shot I I'm shot I/' A general alarm ensued. 
Fortunately the ball had fallen &om the revolver 
in the struggle, and when fired the pistol con* 
tained only a little powder ; hence the shot man 
was more frightened than injured. The hasty- 
tempered Captain, however, had brought himself 
into trouble. The crew rose en masse against him ; 
some began to apply lynch law, and he narrowly 
escaped with his life. The passengers, fearing the 
crew, rushed to their muskets and prepared, if 
need be, to defend themselves and the Captain. 
The men speedily ceased hostilities, and retired to 
consult with each other about bringing the Captain 
to justice. JBventually, by the aid of the Consul, 
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the dispute was so far settled as to allow the ship 
to proceed on its journey, and after many minor 
quarrels they reach Van Dieman's Land in safety. 
Here Captain and crew very willingly parted 
company, and William for the first time in his life 
found himself upon the Island of Convicts, having 
to push his way as best he could. Such is but a 
specimen of the scenes amid which he spent many 
of his youthful days, and which were not the most 
favourable to the cultivation of good morals. 

While at Launceston, young Robinson joined the 
cutter of Major Hesketh, who was employed to 
make peace with and spread civilization among 
the Aborigines pf South Australia, and to collect 
all the important information possible respecting 
them. William, who always had his wits about 
him, relates, in the papers from which this memoir 
is compiled, several interesting circumstances that 
came under his notice while cruising about among 
the islands of the south. On one occasion they 
came in contact with a noted personage, Buckley 
by name, a European by birth, but who had spent 
fifty years as a resident tunong the wandering 
tribes of that land. It appears that when Buckley 
first stepped on their shore he found them living 
in a state of extreme barbarism. Wishing to 
raise them in the scale of civilization, he proceeded 
at once to clothe them. This he did upon a some- 
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what novel prineiple. He oanght and killed the 
kangaroos and other aoimalB, stripped them of 
their skins, which he converted into cloth, then 
took the sinews of their tails for thread, and the 
small sharp bones for his needle, and by this means 
he formed a suit of clothings which, when exhibi- 
ted to the natives, surprised and charmed them. 
They rallied round the ingenious maker, looked 
upon him as an extraordinary man, gave him their 
confidence, and ever aftet regarded him as their 
chief. To this Buckley Major Hesketh applied for 
information inspecting the people and country. 
While staying at a certain island and holding con- 
sultations with this wonderful person, Mr. Robin- 
son relates that a rather ludicrous scene occured 
among a company of natives. A schooner had 
come to the island and brought with it a quantity 
of hard, lumpy material, which, being white, re- 
sembled flour and looked a little tempting. A 
group of natives, who could not resist the bait, 
slyly marched away with a portion of it, and pro- 
ceeded down to the river to do some baking. 
They had seen Europeans making dampers or 
oakes, baked on hot ashes, and they purposed 
doing the same and having a hearty meal at slight 
expense. But, to their no small surprise, when 
they began to mix their flour it began to bum and 
sting. Being totally unacquainted with the article 
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they were using, and smarting with pain, they 
danced and yelled, and writhed and twisted them- 
selves into various shapes ; some rubbed their 
hands on their bodies, others plunged into water ; 
but the biting, burning sei&sations of lime still 
dung to them and tormented them. 'At length 
one of the crew, who had probably watched the 
performance, informed Buckley of what had 
oooured, whereupon he immediately ran to their 
relief, got tbem out of their difficulty, and chided 
them for taking that which was not their own. 
SmaHing with pain, they promised to steal no 
more. 

Mr. Bobinspn relates that on one occasion their 
stock of water became exhausted, and though close 
to land and surrounded with islands, water was 
not to be found. They visited island after island ; 
but water was still wanting. They dug wells ; 
but it came to pass they were wells without water. 
At length they came upon Tinken Island, where, 
they found water to quench their raging thirst. 
One of the party seeing a plot of damp g^round 
about 100 yards from the shore, proceeded towards 
it, scraped away the soil with his hand, and im- 
mediately the precious beverage came gurgling up 
from the earth. His companions speedily followed 
his example, quenched their thirst, and replenished 
the ship. But to their great surprise and alarm. 
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immediately after drinking they began to be 
seriously ill. Symptoms of severe diarrhoea set 
in, and fears were entertained that the water was 
poisonous and their affliction would end in death. 
Their fears speedily vanished, and the water, at 
first so distasteful, and apparently injurious, be- 
came the most delicious drink. 

These interesting voyages among the Islands of 
Australia, and which were attended with much 
pleasure a^d enjoyment, were abruptly ended by 
drunkenness. The Major, who should have been 
a promoter of civilization among the' heathen, be- 
came the victim of intoxicating drinks; delirivm 
tremerhs seized him ; confusion, trouble, and danger 
followed, and the ship was eventually taken back 
to the port from "whence it came. The monster 
alcohol has stayed the march of civilization the 
world over. But fbr this the darkness and barbar- 
ism of heathendom might have been driven from 
many lands. 

After four or five months of Australian life, 
young Bobinson ship|>ed again for old England. 
On his voyage homewards he found himself in the 
midst of company by no mecms favourable to 
his morab.. Ignoiunce, superstition, deception, 
drunkenness, were all about him. The ship was 
commanded by a Captain who seems to have had 
more cpnfidence in the cat than in the hand of 
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Providence. Before starting npon his journey lie 
was careful to secure a number of these domestic 
creatures on board, for the express purpose of keep- 
ing the ship from disaster, belieying, as he said he 
did, that they would do so in some mysterious 
manner or other. The crew became so annoyed 
at theee creatures, that, unknown to the Captain, 
a number of them were thrown into the sea. The 
Gaptain was so exasperated that he offered a 
handsome reward to anyone who would inform him 
of the impious delinquent. The desired informa- 
tion was never forthcoming. There vas also on 
board a notorious highwayman and runaway con- 
vict, who, notwithstanding the severe treatment 
he had experienced in the form of imprisonments 
and floggings, still gloried in his crime, and fre- 
quently amused and entertained the company on 
board by the relation of his adventures as a pri- 
soner. The stories he told of crimes committed in 
the penal settlement, says Mr. Eobinson, were too 
revolting for human ears to listen to ; nevertheless, 
as a sailor, the man was voted a jolly good fellow. 
Such were the influences which surrounded the 
subject of this memoir in the earlier part of his life. 
Another story, left on record in Mr. Kobinson's 
journals, though perhaps a little romantic and 
ludicrous, gives a view of sea life among sailor 
boys, when our hero was little more than a 
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boy himself. WMle on the way to Sierra Leone, 
in 1837, during the next voyage after his re- 
turn from the Convict Islands, the sailors were 
surprised and mortified at losing their clothing and 
other articles. They reasonably concluded that 
some mischievous huids must have stolen them, 
tfut who, when, and how, they knew not. William 
became a sufferer with the rest. Diligent search 
was made in various parts of the ship ; but 'to no 
purpose. Still their things were continually 
missing. The sailors then had recourse to the 
old superstitions among them of lashing a key in 
the Bible and stroking the sooty cook ; and 
thus they sought to discover the perpetrator 
of the depredations. Still the thief escaped 
detection, aud for weeks one thing after 
another kept going, till at length ,the vessel 
reached her destination. Not until the vessel had 
re-loaded and was homeward bound waA the thief 
discovered. A boy requested his mate Tom to 
lend him a handkerchief, it being cold. Tom, 
unwittingly, promised to do so, saying he had 
some in Harry's chest. On being brought to 
light the said handkerchief was found to be the 
boy*B own missing property. The signal was 
given ; the men were apprised of it, and a rush 
was made to the chest, and several of the missing 
articles were there discovered* Fairly now upon 
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the track for finding the thief, the Captain at once 
summoned Tom and Harry to trial. At first all 
knowledge of the matter was denied. Simple 
denial, however, was not accepted; they must 
stand the trial and tell th^ truth. Both lads were 
stripped bare, lashed to the windlass, and subject 
to a seyere flogging. Writhing under the agony 
of the lash, Tom blamed Harry, and Harry blamed 
Tom; and both mingled the most horrid oaths 
with their screams, calling upon God to witness 
their innocence. Still the flogging went on most 
vigorously, until blood and truth came out to- 
gether. Tom had stolen the goods from the fore- 
castle and taken them to Harry, aft, who, not 
being suspected, was never subjecited to a search. 
The boys were released from the windlass with 
the promise of another flogging to-morrow if the 
stolen articles were not returned to their owners. 
The boys, sore with lashes, could scarcely stand 
or lay ; and dreading the morrow, as the stolen 
things had been sold at Sierra Leone, Harry did 
not go below that night, but Tom was soon out of 
sight. About 4 am. young Bobinson saw chalked 
upon the galley, in large letters, the following 
strange words — "Good-bye I God Bless you all, 
and I hope He will bless me, Thomas." The 
cry was instantly raised, and rang through thB 
ship, "The boy Tom overboard I" A vigorous 
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search was made, over the side^ above, and below ; 
but Tom was not to be found. He must have 
jumped overboard. The Captain was greatly 
troubled in mind, and feared the oonsequence might 
be somewhat serious and damaging to him. Harry 
was called and questioned about the matter^ 
examined and cross-examined, but pleaded igno- 
rance entirely. The next business was to frame 
the log-booL Some few days of serious oon« 
sideration must be given to the matter, and the 
time was appointed to sign the statements. About 
mid-day on the Thursday two Swedish sailors 
were below dining and chatting quite cosily, when 
a deep sepulchral voice came up from beneath, 
** Johnson, give us a drink of water." / The men 
dropped their eatables, rushed to the deck, shout- 
ing in terror, " Tom's ghost I Tom's ghost ! " *' Go 
below," ordered the Captiin somewhat sternly ; 
Tom's ghost will not trouble you." After much 
persuasion and ordering the Swedes reluctantly 
returned to their dinner ; but no sooner were they 
sealed than the same hoarse and hollow sound 
rung in their ear, '' Johnson, give us a piece of 
diiff I " A second time the terrified Swedes rushed 
to the deck, looking like ghosts themselves, and 
protesting that Tom's ghost wcis below. The mate, 
being a little suspicions, and yet believing Tom 
was overboard, jumped on to the half-deck, and 
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shouted, " Yon Tom, come out, yon rascal^ or I 
will bring yon ont I " " Yes, sir," replied a snb- 
dned and hnmble voice, " I'm coming," and imme- 
diately there came from behind the timbers, not 
his ghost, bnt Tom himself, looking frightful with 
dirt and filth, and subdued and penitent with 
hunger. Tom had stowed himself among the 
timbers, intending to be secretly fed by Harry, 
and to remain, there till the ship had reached 
London, when they purposed bringing the Captain 
into trouble. The provision, however, had Been 
kept under watch, and hunger had pinched poor 
Tom and brought him from his hiding place. 

Such were the scenes which sometimes occured 
on shipboard. Though in every particular they 
may be rare, nevertheless, we fear, it discloses a 
youthful depravity on the ^eas by no means un- 
common even at the present day. One cause of 
depravity among youthful sailors is the fact that 
there exists to a large extent among the majority 
of crews the baneful habit of sneering at virtue. 
Should one, like young Eobinsoi!^, incline to be 
moral and good, he invariably becomes the victim 
of incessant scorn. On the other hand, if he would 
rather submit to do wrong than remain an object 
for the sneers of his shipmates, he is borne away 
on the tide of corruption about him, his moral 

sensibility is blunted, and he soon sins without a 
blush. 
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William Eobinson, when young, had strong in- 
olinations to virtue ; but, like many youths of the 
same class, he became the object of derisive 
taunts. For the sole reason that he refused to de- 
scend to the disreputable practices of his ship- 
mates, he was taunted with being a mere cypher 
in the world, unsocial, weak-minded and ccv^cardly. 
True, he was cowardly in the ways of profligacy, 
and wisely so ; yet not as cowardly as in after life 
he frequently wished he had been. Unhappily, 
he was carried away with the strong tide of vice ; 
and though trying hard at times to silence the 
voice of conscience that faithfully warned him, he 
took to card playing, and gambling, and drinking 
** a little," he says, just to gratify his tempters, 
and silence the tongue of scorn. He could not 
bear the sneers of his companions — ^they stung him 
to the quick. Bather than be thought a coward, 
he belied his conscience, and sinned, tremblingly 
and miserably, in the face of strong convictions to 
the contrary. At this time Mr. Bobinson was 
about twenty-one or twenty-two years of age. The 
strengthening of his moral principles we leave for 
our next chapter. 




OHAPTEE m. 

fiOM the jotumals of Mr. BobineOn, it is 
evident that while he waB ooming up 
to the yeoTB of manhood his ooa- 
Bcienoe and depraved appetite each 
contended hard and long for the 
mastery. Having beea the eubjeot of 
reli^ouB inflnencee in the early days 
of his boyhood, his oonscience was aa enlightened 
one ; therefore, when temptations to wrong pre- 
sented themselvee, it invariably condemned the sin, 
and incited to a stem resistance to the temptation. 
From the age of twenty to twenty-nix Mr, 
Bobinson mode several jonmeys to Sierra Leone, 
Qnebeo, and Jamaica ; during which several cir- 
comstanoes oocnrred which seem io have held his 
passions in oheok, notwithstanding the strong 
temptations to indnlgenoe. 

In detailing a remarkable dream he had on the 
way from Sierra Leone, Mj. Eobinson says: "I 
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had an awfal dream of the last day ; and it has 
always been uppermost in my mind. I thought it 
was night ; and I awoke and saw a white place in 
the clouds, and it descended towards the earth. I 
could not understand who nor what it was ; but a 
Toioe, which made my ears tingle, shouted aloud — ^ 
* The Last Day I the Last Day I' I then saw the 
cloud form itself into a large tent upon the earth. 
I walked towards it with a very sorrowful heart, 
the sound still ringing in my ears, ' The Last 
Day 1' I saw numbers of people running too and 
.fro ; but I did not heed them. I still walked on, 
cmd at length reached the tent, stood outside and 
could not enter. I looked in, but some invisible 
power kept me from entering. In the tent I saw 
three remarkable persons — the one in the centre 
was like the Saviour, as represented in Gethsemane, 
with glory round his head. It appeared beautiful. 
Those on the right and left I knew not. I then 
thought Christ and the two with him began to call 
the inhabitants of, the world by their names 
alphabetically. I began to think, ere my turn 
came, I should have time to repent and prepare 
myself. I looked around me, and saw the righteous 
were lfQ)t inside the tent, or went where I could 
not see them; but the wicked came out and 
entered a door on the outside of the tent; no one 
conducted them, they moved mysteriously by 
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themselves. I heard no one speak. I thought 1 
looked into the plaoe where the wicked entered, 
and I saw a deep pit ; the smell whioh came from 
it was very disagreeable. I therefore came away 
from it. • I then thought I saw a number of people 
from all parts of the earth. All was in darkness 
outside the tent — no one spoke ; everyone seemed 
to commune with his own thought. So I awoke, 
with serious impressions upon my memory." G-reat 
importance may not be attached to dreams as a 
rule ; but a dream so remarkable as this could not 
fail to exert a salutary influence on the mind of a 
young man placed in such circumstances as those 
in which young Robinson was placed at this time. 

The next voyage, after this dream, our hero was 
the subject of deep religious convictions and pious 
resolves ; and he struggled hard against the strong 
tide of evil that made against him. Hence he in- 
forms us that, in company with the mate and a 
pious youth fresh from the home of pious parents, 
he frequently spent his spare time in singing 
hymns ; and as often as possible he retired to pray 
in private. . 

On the homeward journey a terrible storm arose ; 
the ship sprung a leak, and all hope of saving her 
was gone. Mr. Bobinson writes that he then felt 
'' had they gone down into the deep, his spirit 
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would have gone up on high." A kind providence, 
however, brought them safely to London. 

Another circumstance, which seems to have 
placed a restraint upon his heart, was an almost 
miraculous escape from death. While on the 
coast of Jamaica, in 1889, William and a lad were 
sent in a small open boat to a neighbouring river 
for a hogshead of sugar. On returning, they en- 
countered a heavy sea, and their boat filled with 
water and sank. Fortunately the sea was shallow 
at that particular spot, and their boat stood up- 
righty with mast-head projecting a little above the 
water. Both William and the lad held on to the 
mast as best they could, and waited for help. 
After waiting in dreadful suspense for a con- 
siderable time, they were cheered by the 
appearance of a boat, apparently approaching 
them. Their hopes of speedy relief from this 
quarter were doomed to bitter disappointment, as 
the expected deliverer cruelly passed them by un- 
heeded, though they shouted lustily for help. 
Their hearts sank within them, their strength 
became exhausted, and they gave themselves up 
to die. A boat from their own ship at last came 
to their rescue. The mate, who had been on the 
look out, saw them coming, and put off to meet 
them, but had suddenly lost sight of them ; and 
without apprehending any danger, came to their 
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relief, but only just in time to save them. Had the 
friendly boat been a moment or two later, they 
must have fallen into the hungry jaws of a shai'k, 
or have been the helpless yictims of the wayes. 
The mast to which they olung was broken shortly 
after, and a shark was seen close at hand. While 
hanging shivering by that feeble mast and battling 
with the waves for his life, William intimates that 
he repented most bitterly of his sins, and promised, 
if delivered, he would refonn his life. He knew 
he had too frequently given way to the charm of 
the tempter ; and now conscience, again roused from 
its slumber, urged him to a better life. 

Though the early manhood of Mr. Bobinsonmay 
not have been the most exemplary, as he himself 
admits, yet there were features in his character 
and principles in his conduct worthy the highest 
commendation. He studied and practiced civility. 
While many about him were sullen, ill-natured, 
and passionate, and had scarcely a civil word for 
anyone, Mr. Eobinson writes in his journal : — " My 
policy was to be civil and obliging." Though he 
would not allow himself to be the dupe of im- 
position, if he knew it, yet he learnt to pay due 
respect to the position and feelings of every person, 
whether above or below him. He never regretted 
the adoption of a respectful and kindly bearing 
towards all with whom he came in cont6U3t ; and 
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he fonnd it to be of oonsiderable benefit to bim all 
throngb the j oumey of life. Writing to his ohildren 
on one oocasion, he thus urges on them to adopt 
the same principles :— '* Be civil and obliging to 
all ; this will put yon forward in the world — ^it has 
me. Oiyility will command respect the world 
over." Let every yonng man who respects him- 
self, and wishes to be* respected, practice it. 
Honesty, too, was a principle of his life. Any- 
thing like deceit and dishonesty he hated with a 
perfect hatred. Though many were the strong 
inducements held out to him to practice them a 
Httle, and many the opportunities of profitmg 
thereby to a considerable extent; and though 
frequently scorned and -ridiculed for adhering to 
honest principles so rigidly, yet he kept his hands 
clean, and walked in his integrity. 

In 1843, on the coast of Jamaica, he found him- 
self in the midst of a dishonest crew, who were in 
the habit of stealing the cargo and disposing of it to 
their own advantage. Against their conduct 
Bobinson protested vehemently, though by so 
doing he forfeited the good will of his shipmates, 
and caused himself some weeks of trouble and 
annoyance. 

Honesty, in his opinion, was always the best 
policy, and the surest and happiest way to 
success. Coupled with honesty was his industry. 
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One of the crying sins of sailor life is that of 
skulking. The aim of many on the seas is not 
how they may use their time to advantage^ bnt 
rather how they may most easily squander it. 
Having but slight inclination for work, and little 
regard either for their own or their employer's in- 
terests, a large proportion of time is spent in drink- 
ing, gambling, joking, and idly chatting. It was 
however a principle with Mr. Eobinson to use his 
time to profit. While he was far from being 
morose or unsocial, yet he wisely refrained from 
allowing frolic and drinking to engross the time 
that ought to be devoted to a nobler purpose. 
The industrious man will, in most cases, rise in the 
world ; while the indolent and reckless will fail to 
attain a respectable position in society. 

improve his mind. At about the age of twenty-one 
he commenced the study of navigation ; and though 
his advantages were few, he made considerable 
proficiency therein, and soon gave signs of able 
seamanship. When but a youth he at times 
voluntarily undertook the management of the 
ship in a storm ; and frequently did he save the 
ship and crew from disaster and wreck. His 
skin and industry commended him to his superiors 
and employers, and rendered him conspicuous by 
contrast with his fellow sailors on many occasions. 
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Though not a total abstainer^ yet in his most 
thoughtless years Air. Bobinson seems to have had 
the good sense and manlmess to keep within the 
bounds of moderation. Writing in 1856, a year or 
two after becoming a member of the Primitive 
Methodist Connexion, he remarked, '^ I can say of 
a truth that I very seldom drank any grog or 
spirituous liguors when a boy and a yoimg man. 
I -never liked spirits, and did not oare about drink- 
ing." When rum was served to the crew, he in- 
forms us that he either gave it away or turned it 
into cash. Though, to a rigid teetotaler, neither giv- 
ing nor selling was commendable, it was certainly a 
more sensible plan than drinking, and clearly indi- 
cates the bent of his tastes. He further states that 
he did not remember taking more than two or three 
glasses of brandy until he became master of a 
ship ; and but for the slanderous reports of a jealous 
rival at Gambia, he would not have taken it then« 
Shortly aftet beooming captain, by his industry, 
sobriety, general business habits, and good manage- 
ment, Mr. Bobinson secured the confidence aud 
high commendation of nearly every merchant of 
the Gambia. To damage the good reputation he 
had^ established, his rival wickedly spread a slan- 
derous report respecting him, and said that he 
dare not drink spirits. Mr. Bobinson thought the 
best method of disproving the statement was to 
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take a little^ which he did. Still he wisely kept 
his oharaoter stainless, and rose even highei in the 
estimation of the Gambia merchants than before. 
He received invitations from several firms to ac- 
cept trusty and honourable positions in their em-- 
ploy. His jealons libeller took to drinking, 
brought disgrace npon hinsel^ and eventually died 
a drunkard. Sobriety commends itself to the rea- 
sonable everywhere, and almost invariably leads to 
positions of respectability and honour; whilst 
drunkenness always degrades, and tends to poverty. 
The high character of Mr. Bobinson, made up of 
the excellent moral principles enumerated above^ 
secured for him the responsible position of captain. 
Some attain that position by the power of fortune, 
others by unmerited favouritism ; some secure it 
by treachery ; while others rise to it honestly, and 
by patient industry, sobriety and ability. Among 
the latter, and not in the lowest rank, we may 
safely place our departed friend Bobinson. The 
following speaks for itself : — In the year 1845 Mr. 
Bobinson shipped with Captain Smith for the Biver 
Gambia. From thence they sailed to New York, 
back to the Gambia, and again to New York. 
During these journeys, which necessarily occupied 
many months, Mr. Bobinson and his captain lived 
upon terms of friendship. While walking the 
streets of New York. on a certain occasion, Captain 
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Sndtb met with an aooident, wMoli prevented him 
&om attending to his ship duties. Without hesi- 
tation, he at once expressed a wish to the brokers 
that his ship should be placed in the hands of Mr. 
Bobinson, until he was' able to return to it himself; 
Having a &iend of their own, they wished to place 
him in the 'Captain's position in lieu of our friend, 
who, they said, was too young for so responsible a 
position. They therefore handed the ship over to 
the American, pro. tem. ' Notwithstanding this. 
Captain Smith gave the keys of the stores to Mr. 
Itobinson, with orders to distribute them according 
to his own discretion. Hence all the ship's valu- 
ables were solely linder his control. In this posi* 
tion Mr. Bobinson and his new captain made a 
voyage to Charlestown and back ; but^ as may be 
presunied, it was not one of the happiest voyages 
of his life. After this voyage. Captain Smith was 
so far recovered that he went on board himself^ 
though still unable to do much. However, assisted 
by his willing and trusty mate, Bobinson, he had 
little fear of doing well. . The ship started from 
New York for London. The journey was a most 
critical one, and taxed the energies of our friend to 
the very utmost ; but he proved himself in every 
way equal to the emergency, the ship being nearly 
entirely under his control, though the sickly captain 
was on board. The following is a condensed ao^ 
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eoirni, from his &wn reoords, of tbiB voyage :*— After 
miming for a considerable distance over a smooth 
sea, the weatiier began to assnme an alarming 
aspect. The sea rolled its angry waves monntainB 
high. Presently the vessel shipped a tremendous 
sea over the qnarter, smashed in the bulwarks^ 
washed oa^ overboard, tore the cook's galley 
from the ringbolts^ and, though some SOOlbs. in 
weighty hove it over the spairs to the lee side. Th^ 
same sea broke the wheel down, washed the man 
away^ and whirled the crew in all directions. ^ As 
for poor me/^ says Mr. Bobinson, ^'I can't think 
how it was, bnt the sea passed on each side of me 
in great bodies and never touched ma" Captain 
Smith, who was quite nnable to leave his cabin, 
began to feel alarmed, and si^gested that the ship 
be laid to a little. Mr. Bobinson thought other* 
wise, and objected, saying, ^' If so, she will turn 
turtle.'' The captain, however, firm to his pur-* 
pose, persisted in his order. Accordingly the ship 
was brought to, but scarcely was this done than 
he discovered that he had made a serious mistake, 
and that for once the judgment of his mate was 
even superior to his own. The danger now became 
even more alarming than before ; and every lurch 
of the ship threatened to be her last. The sus- 
pense was terrible to the poor crew ; but the skUl 
and courage of this young mate were equal to the 
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extreme ciicumstances of the calamity into which 
they had been brought ; and, aided by a kind and 
ever watchful Providence, proved euccessful in 
delivering the ship, and saving the lives of the 
sailors. Captain Smith remarked that of all the 
years he had been at sea he had never experienced 
such a passage before. The storm severely tested 
the abilities of young Bobinson, but he stood true 
to his post, and the good old ship, though almost 
baffled with the waves, yielded to his skill and out- 
rode the storm. Mr. Bobinson says : '* I got her 
before, brought her nearly upright, and then made 
towards the land." After twenty-eight days severe 
tossing on the waters, during which he seldom 
^lept more than two hours at once, and that on 
deck in wet clothes, they reached London grate- 
ful to the Grod of the sea for an almost miraculous 
deliverance from death. Many eulogistic and 
flattering compliments were paid to our friend for 
his brave and skilful conduct on the above voyage. 
He rose in the estimation of his employers, secured 
their confidence, and shortly after received prac- 
tical evidence thereof by being raised to the posi- 
tion of Captain. He was then in the twenty-ninth 
year of his age. 




CHAPTEB IV. 

^viili, Hmsittt anb BtUittvamts, 

VEKY poBitiDii In life baa its dangers 
and trialH. Though some persons 
wear the appearanoe of greater re- 
spectability than others, it does not 
follow that they are therefore free 
from the ilia incident to thejonmey of 
life. The ship's captain, in common 
with others, has his trials and dangers j and some- 
times they are manifold and severe. To some, a 
captain's duties may appear light, his position In- 
oratiTe, respeotable and easy ; yet since we have 
read the journals of Captain Eobinson, followed 
bim out on the seas, watched him contending with 
treaohorons and brutal men, battling for his lifb 
with the omel waves for nights and days and 
we^s tt^^ether ; seen bim exposed to all the dan- 
gers of variable climates, and at the same time 
bearing upon his shonlders snob weighty reeponsi- 
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t^ilitieS; we have thought^ truly, ** It is not all gold 
that glitters f things are not what they seem. 

The trials and dangers of Captain Bobinson's 
life were more than ordinary ; and so also the re- 
markable interpositions of divine FroTidence in his 
behalf. Where some have sailed smoothly and 
peaceably, he met with pelting storms ; and where 
some fell victims to danger and death, he miracn- 
lonsly escaped. We cannot give to the world an 
aooonnt of all the trials he endnred, nor all he has 
left on record. Many with whom he came into 
bitter contact, who belied, defamed, and injured 
him, have since, like him, passed away to their 
final destiny. We forbear giving their names or 
detailing all their disreputable deeds; neverthe- 
less, in common justice to our subject, it will be 
necessary to give a specimen or two. 

The onerous duties of a captain were undertaken 
by Mr. Bobinson with fear and trembling. In- 
creased responsibility increased his care ; but with 
the practical experience of every-day life his ner- 
vousness passed away, giving place to strong con- 
fidence in his own ability to perform the duties 
devolving upon him. His first journey as captain 
was made in the Clyde, to the West Coast of Africa, 
in the year 1846. He was then engaged in a 
trading business up the rivers^ to and from sur- 
rounding islands. 
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His first notable deed on the coast was the sav- 
ing of a town from destruction by fire. While 
lying near the town of Catheo, an alarming fire 
broke out, which threatened the whole town. As 
the flames curled round the buildings, and large 
volumes of smoke rose in the air, the poor natives 
stood howling piteously, and looked at the fire in 
complete bewilderment, making no attempt to put 
it out. Mr. Eobinson, however, like a true-hearted 
Briton, stepped iato the danger, and soon set all 
hands, to work. The flames yielded to the force 
brought to bear against them, and the to^wn and 
people were saved from destruction. For the 
bravery and well--directed zeal he manifested on 
this occasion the gentry of the place presented him 
with a very complimentary letter of introduction 
to any of the Portuguese 'authorities he might meet 
in his trading tours. ^ 

To ^e toil and anxieties of his voyages were 
added at this time some of the sorest trials of his 
life, arising from the conduct of unprincipled men. 
But for these, his first journeys would have been 
peaceful and prosperous. As it was, however, they 
were attended with trouble and danger. On hear- 
ing that Mr. Eobinson had become master of a ship, 
a person applied to him for the office of mata The 
Captain knowing his antecedents, he was reluctant 
to engage him ; but being entreated by his fdends. 
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fmd being wishful to lift him in the world, he at 
last consented to try him. While in dock he pro^ 
mised well, but on putting out to sea he became 
the most disagreeable person he had had under 
him for many years. At his duties he was reck- 
less ; but at eating, drinking, and sleeping he proved 
himself an adept. By his misconduct the whole 
ship's company was annoyed, and the ship fre- 
quently .endangered. One night the Captain left 
him and the man at the wheel in charge of the 
vessel, while he went below for sleep. Instead of 
doing their duty they both fell into a sound sleep, 
and left the ship to drift at the mercy of the waves. 
The Captain awoke at an unusual hour, and coming 
on deck was alarmed to find they were just about 
to strike upon a lee shore. Had he been a few 
moments later the vessel must have been wrecked, 
and probably the lives of the entire crew lost. This 
man was also addicted to the unmanly habit of 
pilfering the stores and cargo. His oaths were 
bitter, and his falsehoods unblushingly told. In 
short, instead of bearing a share in the responsi- 
bility, he proved to be the greatest trouble and 
annoyance oti board, Mr* Bobinson's patience with 
him was long continued, for the sake of his wife 
and children ; but being so incorrigibly bad, he 
was at length dismissed. During this voyage the 
crew also seemed to have followed the example of 
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the mate, and the CSaptain was so sorely tried that, 
on his return to London, he sent several of them 
to the House of Oorreotion. These were harsh 
measures for Captain Bobinson, but they were, no 
doubt, a necessity. A few more speoimensof a 
similar character will turn up as we pass along. 

THE OAPTAIN'S FIBST WRSCK. 

In the month of November, I860,. Captain Bob- 
inson started the third time for the coast of A&ica 
in the Clyde. Being heavily laden, he feared dis- 
aster, but put to sea, hoping for the best. Passing 
down beyond the Lizzard Point, and out to the 
broaid ocean, favourable breezes blew them along. 
The ship had made a little water for some days, 
but nothing to alarm or detain tbem On the 19th 
of November the breezes rose to a gale ; the leak 
widened, the water gained upon them, and the 
ship laboured heavily. The Captain tried various 
means to hold her upright ; but a leaky ship in a 
gale of wind, we presume, will tax the energies of 
the ablest seamen. The vessel ran through the 
first night moderately well, and they began to hope 
for a C£dm. But with the dawn o{ morning, a 
strong sea broke across the stem, and shook her 
tremendously. The hurricane maintained its fury, 
the sea foamed and surged alarmingly, and at noon 
the mast was swept away. Night came on, and 
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with it great distress of mind. The water rose 
rapidly through the leakage ; the pumps were set 
to work most vigorously; but still the water rose^ 
and the ship continued to sink. By throwing over- 
board some kegs of gunpowder and other portions 
of the oargo, they floated on through the second 
night. But who can imagine the dismal feelings 
of the Captain and his cirew^ as the hours of that 
never-to-bfe-forgotten night dragged heavily along? 
Cold^ distressed, and baffled, they hung about their 
broken ship till the morrow. The light of morn- 
ing brought them the gladdening sight of a schooner 
in the distance. A boat w^ sent away for assist- 
ance ; but as little as possible was rendered them, 
and the schooner passed on. They toiled deter- 
minedly the third day to recover their bdance and 
keep their ship afloat ; but the angry sea and cruel 
leak mastered them completely. As the day wore 
on and evening came again, another schooner was 
sighted, and this time it seemed that she was bear- 
ing down upon them. Happily for the distressed 
captain and crew, the schooner came to their relief. 
' Oaptain Eobinson now summoned his men to 
serious consultation upon the possibility of floating 
back to England. '^ Weigh well your words before 
you speak," said he. But repeatedly the answer 
came^ *^ No, no, we cannot ; the thing is impos- 
sible." Who oould have said " Yes," with pros- 
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pects so gloomy as theirs? They kad already 
struggled in the hnrrioaae with a leaky, mastless 
phip for three days ; their hope and strength wa« 
gone ; and if this schooner left them, they odxdd 
see nothing before them but a -watery grave, Lifd 
is precious, and we all like to keep clear of the 
jaws of death as long as possible. . Hence, after 
seeing his crew away, and lingering some time 
about the old ship Clyde, the first entrusted to his 
care, and gathering up some clothes, ship papers, 
a box of jewelry, and a chronometer, and with a 
load of grief on his heart, the Captain stepped on 
board the friendly schooner Louisa. The Clyde 
very soon went down, while the dejected but res- 
cued crew sailed away for home. 

After a long run in the j&ouisa. Captain Eobinson 
and his men were landed at Gibralter, distressed 
in mind and straitened in circumstances. The 
authorities kindly took them in, and provided them 
with lodgings. But as quickly as possible they 
were again upon the waters, and steaming towards 
Old England. While passing from Gibralter to 
Southampton, they met on board, as a passenger, 
a notorious Spanish bull baiter, who desired some 
of Mr. Bobinson's men to accompany him into 
Spain, and accept situations in his employ. The 
men consulted with their captain about the offer, 
who, knowing the horrors of bull fighting, wisely 
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advified them to remain with him and go to Lon- 
don. Thej did so. On the same jotmiey, they 
fell in with a large (800 tons) Yossel, drifting about, 
rudderless and abandoned. Mr. Bobinson was re- 
quested and urged to take her in oharge. The bait 
was, no doubty a tempting one, and his crew were 
agreeable to aoompany him ; but duty to his em* 
{doyers being more to him than offers of gain, he, 
solely upon this consideration, said, '^ Nay." The 
vessel was, however, taken in charge by a mate, 
and shortly brought to port. 

Oh Ghristmas-day, 1850, Captain Bobinson and 
his crew landed at Southampton, strangers to 
everyone, homeless and friendless. On applying 
at the Shipwrecked Mariners' and Fishermen's 
Society, they were passed on to London. After 
some five or six weeks jostling about from ship to 
ship, and from town to town, living pmncipally 
upon the charity of others, they reached home at 
last, doubtless grateful for the many and peculiar 
mercies they had experienced. As soon as possible 
Ml*. Bobinson proceeded to the owners of the 
Clyde^ and gave them the fall details of their 
disaster honestly and fearllSssly ; at the same time 
handing to them everything saved from the wreck. 
Many parties, not so true to principle as our friend, 
blamed him much for his rigid honesty in this 
matter. He might certainly have made consider- 
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able profit out of the misfortune, and yet passed 
for an honest man. Bnt the love of truth and up- 
rightness was stronger in him than the love of 
gold ; he therefore passed by every tempting bait 
with hands clean and consoienoe void of offenoe, at 
the same time thanking Qod for having enabled 
him to do honestly and rightly to his employers. 

During the five or six weeks that elapsed be- 
tween the sinking of the Clyde and his landing in 
London, Mr. Robinson was the subject of strong 
emotions and deep searohings of heart. Gl?ill then 
he had been forgetful of his Qod, Though civility, 
sobriety, honesty, and integrity had marked his 
ways, yet he had not learnt his way to the cross. 
While on the Louisa, he bowed in bitter grief and 
penitence at the footstool of mercy, confessed his 
sins, and sought forgiveness in the name of Jesus. 
This, we believe, was the religious turning point 
inhislife. 

OONFLIOTS AND DAKGBBS AMONG THE AFfilOANS. 

While waiting for a ship in London to which his 
owners had appointed him, an African merchant 
was in search of a captain for a trading vessel on 
the west coast. Mr. Bobinson was recommended 
by his owners as a trustworthy person and well 
acquainted with the geography of the coast. He 
was therefore desired to take charge of the African 
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trader. He consented, and again started for A£rioa, 
which he reached in dne time, and commenced 
trading operations. His trading centre was now 
Fernando Fo, where the stores of the merchant 
were. The mistress of the establishment was a 
lady of colonr, and a lady of business, apparently 
the head of the firm. The principal business of 
CSaptain Bobinson now was the collecting of goods 
£rom the yarions porte along the coast, bringing 
them to the centre stores, and shipping them to 
England and elsewhere. In this position on the 
coast, in the employ of an African, he spent several 
years. But while he had probably a few snnny 
spots in his experience he had also fiery trials- 
trials, of whickonly the man that endured them 
and the God that witnessed them can form a true 
estimate. 

TBOUBLE WITH KINO AQUA AND THE NATIVES 

OV OAMEBOONS. 

A month or two had passed away on the coast 
when Captain Bobinson, his owner, Mr. Matthews, 
several gentlemen passengers, and a clerk, sailed 
from Fernando Po to Cameroons. The clerk was 
taken there to be left in the capacity of an agent. 
Against the appointment of this person as agent 
Captain Bobinson complained, and assured his em- 
ployer that he could not hold himself responsible 
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for his conduct. A month of troublesome trading 
with the new agent passed aw$y, when, by his 
reckless policy, the whole town was brought to 
arms. Several lives were lost, and a vast amount 
of trouble entailed upon the ship. 

It appears to have been a law on the coast that, 
should any person get into debt and be unwilling 
to discharge his bills, he could be seized cmd de- 
tained by the creditor. It came to pass that King 
Aqua became indebted to Mr. Matthews, Captain 
Bobinson's employer. In order to recover the 
debt, the agent desired the Captain to seize the King 
and put him in irons. Though unwilling to do so 
until proper orders had been obtained, he at length 
acceded to the request, and the King became a 
prisoner on board his ship. But, while placing the 
chains about the King's ancles, he quietly and kindly 
assured him that he should be well cared for. 
Though a king, we judge he fared better in the 
hands of our friend as a prisoner than out of them 
as a free ruler over his people. It was soon seen, 
however, that the King had loyal and loving sub- 
jects, who, upon hearing the humiliating fact of 
his being prisoner, cast about for revenge. They 
first seized the agent and made him their prisoner. 
They then gathered in great numbers about the 
shi^i,. and threatened to' capture it and take the life 
of the Captain. To prevent this, our friend, who 
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was always ready for an emergency, prepared his 
muskets, loaded his big guns, marshalled his men, 
and assumed a warlike attitude. " Unless they keep 
hands off, I will fire," said he. The prisoner King, 
seeing the big guns pointed at his subjects, and 
aware of the iron will of his captor, began to fear 
consequences, and entreated him to stay his hand. 
The King's entreaties prevailed, and shortly, 
through the intervention of several other captains, 
the agent was released, as also was his Majesty the 
King. But still the excited mob of black men, 
grinding their large white teeth at the offending 
ship, rendered it necessary that it should be kept 
under arms. 

After giving orders to the effect that, should any 
canoe be seen approaching the ship during the 
night, they were to acquaint him, and that no one 
must fire without further orders from him — or, if 
they fired at all, it must be blank cartridge, Captain 
Hobinson retired to rest, and slept soundly for a 
considerable time. Awaking up, he heard a great 
commotion on deck, and a loud, yelling cry from 
the natives on shore. He rose at once to learn 
the cause. 

" What's the matter ?" said the Captain, as he 
ca^me from his cabin. 

*^ A canoe capsized," said one. 

.immediately a boat was ordered, land he and his 
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men pushed off towards tlie unfortunate canoe. It 
was yet dark ; but three drowning men were taken 
from the water, lifted into his boat, and with the 
canoe tsiken to the shore. Life, with Mr. Kobin- 
ton^ was a precious thing ; and he would risk his 
own to save even the life of an African slave. 

The Captain returned to his ship. The mob on 
shore still kept up the dismal howling, but no satis- 
factory information could the Captain get as to the 
cause of its continuance. The following morning, 
however, the mystery came to light. Two captains 
from ships lying near, and another gentleman, 
came and enquired what the firing from his ship 
meant on the previous night. 

"I know of no shot firing," replied the Captain. 

"There were five men shot from your ship last 
night," rejoined they. 

The clerk was summoned, and questioned as to 
whether the gun he fired was loaded with shot ; 
but he replied, " No." 

"Five men were picked up last night," replied 
the gentlemen, "and they were shot.". 

*• I do not know whether it was loaded with shot 
or no,«" answered the clerk. 

Mr. Bobinson then stated all he knew about the 
matter. But it was decided that the British Con- 
sul and the owner must be seen ; hence a messenger 
was at once dispatched to Fernando Po. 
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" As soon as a man-of-war comes in, we will be 
there,'' was the message returned. The natives 
still thronged the shore, and looked with terrible 
vengeance upon the Captain and his ahip ; but the 
dread of the man-of-war kept them in abeyance. 
Eventually the Governor of Fernando Po, the 
ship's owner, and two other gentlemen, were on 
the spot, and in the presence of several native chiefs 
and a large company of excited natives, the reckless 
clerk was placed upon his trial, and condemned. 
He had fired during the night upon a canoe of slaves, 
who were going upon a fishing errand, and several 
of them were killed. Some XloO was to be paid 
to the town for the loss of the slaves, and the 
matter was handed over to a higher court at Sierra 
Leone. 

The chains that hung about the ancles of the 
King were now placed upon the guilty clerk, who 
was given into the charge of Mr. Eobinson, con- 
veyed to Fernando Po, and after some eleven 
months in goal (so called), which was merely a 
little confinement, the matter was hushed up, and 
ihe criminal set at liberty. At Fernando Po there 
is neither law nor justice. So says the Captain in 
his journals. No one but Mr. Bobinson himself 
can rightly interpret the disturbed state of his 
' mind during these exciting circumstances, and few 
can estimate the danger to which they exposed him* 
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On reviewing these confiioting and trying times 
of his life, Captain Bobinson says, " I have often 
thought since how those people could have taken 
me and my l^oat's crew and killed us, the night we 
picked up the canoe and took it to the beach. But 
God was with me."" 

Mr. Eobinson remained in the service of his 
African owners from 1861 to 1856, nearly the 
whole of which time was spent in trading along 
the coast, up the rivers, and around the islands 
adjacent to Fernando Fo. He collected yams, palm 
oil, bees wax, timber, «&o., giving to the natives in 
exchange, gunpowder, cloth, beads, bars of iron and 
other things. During this period Mr. Eobinson 
had many of the pleasures and enjoyments of 
a sea- faxing life in these regions ; but, on the other 
hand, he had also mai^y sorrows, which cast a 
gloom over the whole of his after life. It was 
about this time that he was made the victim of a 
dose of poison, the details of which sad occurrence, 
however, we must give when, dealing with his 
personal afOiictioiL 

Leaving the firm of Africans with which the 
Captain had been connected for several years, he 
returned as a passenger to England, and was very 
anxious once more to greet his much-loved family, 
from whom he had been absent a long time. The 
joy of meeting and the pleasures afforded by social 
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intercourse with his fcunily were aoce|^table in the 
highest degree to Mr. Bobinson, who had so long 
been deprived of the comforts of home and the 
affectionate greetings of his little ones. However, 
after a brief stay with his family, the Captain was 
desired to go again to the African coast, and take 
charge of the ship Severn, then lying in Brass 
Eiver, belonging to Stuart and Douglass. Though 
the journey out was not one of the most agreeable 
voyages of his life, his ship reached its destina- 
tion and dropped anchor off the Brass Bar; but 
ere he reached the Severn he and others were 
doomed to spend 

A NIGHT AMOKG THB BBBAKXBS. 

On the morning of Monday, September 22nd, 
1856, Captain Bobinson and his company prepared 
to land. Two boats were required for the purpose, 
the ship's long boat and a smaller one sent out from 
the shore. The long boat was rudderless, without 
mast or saU, and heavily laden with live stock, 
casks and clothing. The smaller boat contained 
Captain Bobinson, his ship's doctor, second mate> 
and four others, with chronometer, barometer and 

nautical instruments. On casting off from the ship 

• 

the rudderless long boat became unmanageable and 
drifted fast to leeward. Seeing their peril, the 
Captain of the anchored ship sent them a small 
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whaler to tow them up towards the bar. They were 
towed a considerable distance and then they let the 
whaler go. Bnt again they helplessly drifted away 
to leeward 6uid among the breakers. They were now 
thrown into a serious dilemma, and night was fast 
approaching. To pull themselves out was an utter 
impossibility. To remain was to expose themselves 
to danger and suffering. They looked around for 
help, but there was none ; hence their only alter- 
native was to cast- anchor and wait. The small 
boat was apparently as helpless as the large one. 
In dreadful suspense, in a small open boat, and in 
imminent peril, they waited. The night gathered 
its darkness about them ; the waves rolled heavy, 
monotonous music in their ears, and drifted the 
boats hither and thither. Hour after hour dragged 
slowly on, and ever and anon the angry sea broke 
over their frail boats, and gave them an uncom- 
fortable drenching. The billows threatened every 
moment to tear their anchor from its hold. None 
can imagine their uneasiness of mind but those who 
have been in like perils on the sea. *' It was a 
dismal night," says the Captain ; " 1 had to sit and 
steer the boat all night. But, thank God, the day- 
light began to break and we seemed in better 
spirits." Welcome truly is the day break, when 
life is in the balance, for it brings with it the joyous 
hope of deliverance. The boats still held to their 
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anchors; and the Captain and his comrades 
stretched their eyes far over the water, looking out 
for some friendly aid to snooour them in their 
unfortunate position. They cheered each other 
as best they could, and at noon, on Tuesday, their 
spirits were gladdened By the sight of two boats 
making directly and hastily towards them. 

Captain Erazer, of the Severn, had sent them . 
this timely assistance ; and at two o*clock, after 
much hazard and hard rowing they were towed in 
safety over the bar into the quiet waters of the 
river. Eeferring to this circumstance afterwards, 
Mr. Eobinson remarks : ** How we got out of our' 
danger I do not know. Had the sea been heavy, 
both boats must have been swamped. They were 
nearly so as it was. God afisisted us. The winds 
are in His fist ; the waves obey His voice ; and He 
is ever mindful of his creature — ^man." 

Connected with these adventures among the 
breakers there is, however, a story still more tragic. 
The boats which ceune to their rescue at noon 
belonged to the ship &om whence Captedn Eobin- 
son and his men had landed. Immediately after 
delivering their charge to the Severn, they returned 
to their own ship, which was still at anchor over 
the bar. The mate had charge of the whaler ; and 
the secohd mate charge of the piimace, and with 
him a kroo boy and four sailors. They pulled 
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gallantly along for a time, bi}t the pinnaoe was 
left in the rear and presently rowing became diffi- 
cult. The strong current was hard against them, 
and they were soon drifting helplessly to leewcurd. 
It was seen from the ship at anchor that the boat 
was in danger; and the Captain ought to have 
sent them an anchor or grapnell, or have got his 
ship under weigh and gone to their help. Being 
his own men and boat, we should have thought 
that self-interest would have moved him to such 
an effort. But some captains care little about 
human life ; the heart-rending story of the North- 
fleet being an instance in point. The boat still 
drifted, and the men were tugging with might and 
main to save themselves. Night closed in, and they 
were lost to sight. Wednesday morning came, 
and the shattered pinnance was seen drifting away 
in the direction of Bonny, while the poor fellows 
who were lately in her, pulling for dear life, are 
lying bruised and mangled on the beach, or sleep- 
ing peacefally beneath the surface of the sea. The 
boat, during the night, had drifted on towards 
the breakers, where it capsized. Tl\e mate and 
kroo boy, bleeding and mangled, were cast on the 
beach, while the four sailors were swallowed up 
by the angry sea, into which they sank to rise no 
more. Thus the men who brought deliverance to 
Capt. Eobinson and his company at noon, ere the 
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dawn of the foUowing day were themselves 
engalphed among the fatal breakers, from the 
dangers of whioh they had just resoaed others. 
How unsearchable are the mysteries of Frovidence I 
Capt. Bobinson now took charge of the Severn, 
and, in all the duties which devolyed upon him, 
he manifested thorough business tact and ability. 
In the repairing of his ship, the building of 
wharves, or in attending on the sick and dying 
sailors under his care, he proved himself equal to, 
and ready for, every good word or work. At the 
Mendly gatherings on board neighbouring vessels, 
which occasionally took place in the evenings, 
when the duties of the day were over, his genial 
humour rendered him a most agreeable companion- 
But as this is a '' chapter of accidents," we must 
hasten to record another providential deliverance 
from death, which took place not long after the 
night in the breakers. 

AN EXPLOSION IN BBASS BIVEB. 

In the. month of January, 1857, Capt. Bobinson 
was dealing somewhat extensively in gunpowder. 
About the 1st of February he had obtained per- 
mission to land about one hundred %nd fifty bar- 
rels of this explosive material on the beach ; at 
the same time retaining in his vessel near two 
hundred barrels. On the morning of February 5th 
the clouds hung low and dark about the river, and 
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at noon a most terrific thunder-storm burst over 
them. The lightning flashed most vividly, and 
the deafening thunder roared its awful peals con- 
tinuously. All for a time stood amazed. None 
but those who have been in a tropical thunder- 
storm^ says Mr. Bobinson, can form an estimate of 
its dreadful character. About one o'clock a loud 
peal of thunder was followed by another loud 
noise like an explosion, and immediately the 
Severn was so shaken that the hatches flew up. The 
captain, who was just recovering from an attack 
of fever, was standing at his cabin door, and, 
seeing everything displaced and sheiken, and the 
hatches off, he thought the lightning had surely 
got to the powder on board He stood for a 
moment almost paralyzed, waiting 'with bated 
breath to be blown into a thousand pieces. Find- 
ing his fears groundless, with a long-drawn breath 
and a lightened heart, he instinctively exclaimed, 
" Thank God ! it has escaped the powder." Not 
knowing what was the matter, the men were 
running in all directions. Fear had got hold of 
them, and they knew not what to do, nor where 
to go. Coming out from his cabin and looking 
towards the beach, Mr. Robinson says ; — '* I there 
saw a dwelling-house on fire. I then knew the 
cause of the terrible shock. Men were* called, 
boats were lowered, and we were quickly . oflf 
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towards the beaoh. On reaohing it^ a soene of 
rain and desolation met our eyes. The electrio 
spark had fallen into the stores, ignited the powder^ 
and blown a nnmber of buildings into shapeless 
ruins ; and others, not blown away, were wrapped 
in flames. The natives, affrighted with the explo- 
sion, had roshed into the bush and hid themselves. 
The captain and his men set resolutely to work 
to save all they oould from further damage, but 
in their attempts they were completely bewildered. 
Bales of cloth burst asunder, and, with the con- 
tents of chests of guns, pistols, and arm-rings were 
scattered over the beach and away into the bush. 
Puncheons of rum were ablaze, and strips of cloth, 
on'flre, were seen hanging from the tops of trees. 
In short, whichever way the eye turned, the de- 
struction caused by the explosion was apparent. 
The damage done was estimated at upwards of 
£4,000. Fortunately, no lives were lost. 

In this event our friend again recognised the 
hand of God in his deliverance. Their escape was 
most miraculous ; for out of fifty persons within 
danger from the explosion, not one was hurt ; and 
the ship,'though lying so near, and thatched over 
with bamboo, was not touched with the fire, other- 
wise the destruction would have been still more 
appaUing. ' 
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TBOUBLESOME MBS^. 

As we have already intimated, we do not wish 
to detract in the least from the character of the 
^od and braye amongst sailors. Bnt the troubles 
occasioned onr friend by thejirunken, dissipated, 
refractory, and reckless men who sometimes 
formed part of his crew were among the sorest 
trials of his life. A more hnmane Captain than 
Mr. Eobinson we think they seldom met with, 
yet the amount of insult, deception, brutality, and 
drunkenness he had to contend with nearly every 
journey is almost incredible. He frequently met 
with men who made any number of fair promises 
in port; but, on getting out to sea, they were 
thoroughly useless. Though capital hands at 
eating, drinking, smoking, and skulking, they had 
a strong aversion to manly toil ; and if reproved 
for their idleness, being fully charged, they ex- 
ploded immediately, and returned a volley of 
abuse. At times they would form a clique, and 
goad each other on in insolence. One would say 
to another who was being reprimanded for drunken- 
ness, " Now, Jim, now's your chance ; make him 
strike you. We'll see he does'nt hurt you. And 
we'll bring him up for a case of cruelty on the high 
seas." Thus the patience, manliness, and Christi- 
anity of our friend were at times insulted beyond 
measure, and his life and the safety of the ship en- 
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dangered. Oocasionally lie met with men whose 
great besetment was drink — ^men of respectable 
abilities, and who had once been in good positions, 
and, when sober, were men of kindly disposition ; 
but under the power of alcohol they were semi- 
maniacs. An instance or two : — 

In 1857 Captain ,£obinson took charge of thd 
good ship Elizabeth, and was returning from the 
coast of Africa to England. His mate was a man 
•whose head was hoary with age, but who was 
passionately fond of his glass. On a certain day, 
the captain having occasion to go forward, found 
the mate and a young sailor stupidly tipsy. The 
sailor, who was usually a good workman, and, 
when sober, quiet and respectful, was ordered 
below ; and the captain proceeded to set his sails 
to the breeze. While thus engaged, he Jieard the 
noise of quarreling. The sailor and mate, who 
shortly before had been so jovial over the cup, 
agam met and were now in the midst of an angry 
debate. Bitter words were e^xchanged between 
them, and the sailor, in the heat of his temper, 
began to brandish the marlingspike. As soon as 
able, the captain went to the scene of conflict, and, 
seizing the sailor, wrested the deadly weapon from 
his grasp, and marched him away to a cabin, 
where, however, he continued to yell, and vented 
forth the most horrid blasphemies. Presently ho 
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broke adrift from his hold^ and made a furious 
attack upon the boatswain. He was, again seized, 
and for the safety of himself and those on board, 
was this time incarcerated in a small store-room, 
and placed under chain and padlock. But here he 
became more violent* than before, breaking the 
pannelling of the cabin, and' pouring forth a con- 
tinued stream of oaths and curses upon the captain. 
Having been removed to the deck, he was placed 
in chains for the night, the captain, with his large* 
Newfoundland dog, keeping watch near him. The 
night passed, and when the morning came the log 
was written and brought on deck, and in the 
presence of the man and crew was read by the 
captain. The criminal, on being questioned as to 
what he had to say in his own defence, replied, 
"Nothing." During the day, however, his restive 
spirit began to calm a little, and eventually he 
repented of his conduct, and promised to amend, 
pleading that his poor mother was dependent 
upon him. He was released, and afterwards be- 
came the most efficient and steady sailor during 
the remainder of the passage. When the demon 
alcohol gets fairly hold, he spoils the best of men« 
In September Captain Sobinson was at Calabar. 
Here he had to summons a Court of Captains over a 
number of renegades who had struck him and 
otherwise insulted him. The ringleader was con- 
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demned to a fortnight in chains on board a neigh- 
bouring hulk, and to be fed upon bread and water. 

On January 7th, 1861, the captain took his son 
and two others to Breaker^s Island, to recruit their 
health. On returning, he found the best part of 
his crew asleep and stupidly intoxicated in their 
births at three o'clock in the afternoon. They had 
tapped a cask of trade rum, and drank themselves 
insensibJe. ** Trade rum," says Captain Robinson, 
" out here is. the most abominable stuff a man can 
drink ; it is more like yitriol than rum; yet men will 
sacrifice money, character, health, and even life, 
to lay hold of it." 

On June 6th, 1861, our friend retired to rest 
somewhat early, all being quiet on board at the 
time, and nothing particularly doing. At early 
morning, before the break of day, his sleep was 
broken by the noise of men quarrelling. He rose 
from his bed, called to the steward for a light, 
and, in company with his officers, went in search 
of the disturbers of the peace. After looking into 
various cabins, they found in one two men drunk. 
On inquiring the meaning of the noise, the insolent 
answer they retumod was, '^ Who are you ? and 
what do you want here ? " And immediately, with 
the frenzy of drunkeness, they sprang upon the 
captain and tore him savagely. He wrestled man 
fully with them, and at . length got them into the 
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cabin and locked the door, leaving them to get 
sober. Early as it was, the captain commenced 
the work of the day. While quietly and busily 
engaged, one of the drunken disturbers broke from 
his cabin, and, with a deadly weapon in his hand, 
was rushing about the deck, declaring he would 

kill the first man he met. The first man was the 
captain. Hence sailor and captain commenced a 
most desperate encounter, — the sailof with the 
murderous purpose of taking the life of his captain, 
and the captain with the manly purpose of defend- 
ing himself. During the struggle the sailor 
shouted to his pot companion to come to his assist- 
ance, who, of course, was instantly at hand. The 
captain, now in the hands of two big, powerful 
men, mad with drink and bent on murder, shouted 
for the assistance of his cook, who was, apparently, 
the only man on board — ^the other officers having 
gone on shore. The cook did his utmost to rescue 
the captain, but his efforts were of little avail. 
In the affray, one of the brutal delinquents struck 
the captciin a heavy blow upon his left breast, and 
tore his clothes into shreds. Fortunately others 
of the crew, returning to the vessel, came to the 
help of thft captain ; but no sooner was one of the 
infuriated men taken off than the other sprang on 
one of the men who was taking him away, and 
commenced to bite him. Eventually^ however, 
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both the disturbers were overpowered and plaoed 
in ohains ; but the oaptain had reoeived suoh 
brutal handling that, judging from Q.ppearanceB9 
it might have been thought he had but just esoaped 
&om a den of untamed beasts. After twenty-four 
hours' quiet, and when the alcohol had evaporated 
from their brain, the men were brought up to give 
an aooount of their oonduot. Ashamed of their 
doings, they hung their heads and said but little. 
They were told their mutinous conduct would be 
logged, and it depended upon their future behaviour 
as to whether further proceedings would be taken 
against them. With these refractory m^n the 
captam started for JSngland. Many. were the 
troubles and dsuigers by the way. The ship was 
leaky, the wind contrary, and the men still 
mutinous ; but, through the kindly help of Pro- 
vidence, he reached his native shore. What of 
the men ? Fearing least the captam should hail 
them before the officers of the law for their 
brutality towards him on the voyage, they fore- 
stalled him by preferring a false change of cruelty, 
and applying for a summons against him. Hence, 
Aiortly after landing, Oaptain Eobinson and his 
crew appeared in the Court at Liverpool. Such, 
however, was the glaring falsity of their state- 
ments, that the charge against the oaptain was 
dismissed, and they had to pay the expenses and 
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forfeit a portion of their pay; while Captain 
Robinson, was complimented for his heroism and 
discretion. 

The fore-named are bat a few of the many 

astances in which Mr. Bobinson was severely 

tried by thonghtless, treacherous, and drunken 

men. He had, however, other trials, the keenest 

of which was 

THE HUBDEB OT HIS SON. 

In November, 1861, Captain Bobinson took 
charge of the schooner Margaret, to proceed at once 
to th^ coast of . South Africa^ He had signed 
articles, and was ready to sail, having his son with 
him. Just at this juncture, however, a Mail 
•steam-ship arrived from that coast, bringing a dis« 
tressed captain as passenger, who had lost his ship 
in the river Congo, and who had bcurely escaped 
with his life from a band of murderous nt^tives. 
This unfortunate captain, knowing the South 
Coast better than Captain Bobinson, was desired 
to take his plcuse in the Margaret, while Mr. 
Bobinson was transfarred to the Empress. Thinking 
the voyage to the South would be an advantage to 
his son, he allowed him to remain in the Margaret. 

Under his new captain the son William left the 
Liverpool docks in excellent spirits, and started 
joyously upon his voyage. He was a promising 
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youth, and tke pride of his fond parents. Being, 
like his father, industrious, kind, and obliging, he 
soon stood high in the estimation of his captain and 
shipmates. On bo^d the Margaret, sailing out 
from Liverpool, there was a native of Babenda, a 
black man of the South. It was the 29th Novem- 
ber, 1861. The day was exceedingly fine, William 
was standing at' the wheel, and the captain and his 
men were in the hold gilling a bail of goods. All 
seemed moving along gaily, when suddenly, as 
though a demon had taken possession of his heart, 
and in an unaccountable manner, the black man of 
Babenda, with open knife in his hand, rushed like 
a maniac upon the lad, drew it savagely across his 
throat, cutting a deep gash some seven inches in 
length. The cooper being on deck, gave an in* 
stant alarm to the captain, who was quickly on the 
spot. But William had received his death wound ; 
the blood was flowing freely from his throat, and 
the frantic man was overboard. After the fatal 
deed he had jumped into the deep, sank like lead, 
and was seen no more. All possible means were 
tried to save the life of young Bobinson; but find- 
ing their efforts useless, the captain kindly said to 
him: ^* Have you anything to say to your father or 
mother, William?'* " Oh, yes, captain," was the 
faint reply, "but I have not time. Kiss me, 
captain; and read the Bible and pray for me." 
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This done, while the hardy crew stood around 
bathed in tears, the promising youth breathed his 
life away, faintly but earnestly praying, **0h, 
Jesus, receive my soul." There were many con- 
jectures as to the reason why the deed was done ; 
but the most plausible was, that the black man 
would be revenged on some one for the stoppage 
of his wages by the owners. This renegade had 
tried, several days before, to fire the ship and blow 
her up. Failing in this, he barbarously made a 
victim of young William Bobinson, and then 
jumped into the jaws of death himself. 

."When the sad intelligence of his son's death 
reached Captain Bobinson, he was on the coast of 
Calabar, in the midst of a violent plague; surrounded 
with the dying and dead on all sides. The grief 
it occasioned him, the deep paijgs of sorrow it 
brought to his heart, words of ours will fail to 
express. It was the heaviest and keenest trial of 
his life. A gifted preacher has said, " There are 
men in God's army, suffering what all soldiers 
suffer, — deprivation and hardship on all sides. The 
missiles of the enemy come hurling in, disking no 
leave. But by life's battles there is being brought 
out in them a nobler character, an enfranchised 
will, a purified courage, a sweeter resignation, an 
invisible trust in God; and thus they are being 
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prepared to rise superior to their cironmstances 
and evinoe a Diyinelj kindled tnanhood." Sucli, 
nndoubtedly, was the effect of life*8 trials on the 
manhood of Captain Bobinson. 



It matters not how short oar days, 

If, when their term is past, 
We pass tb0 pearly gates of Jife, 

And join the blest at last ; 
It matters not how deep the gloom 

That shades our pilgrim- way, 
If, when the night's long watoh is o*er. 

We see eternal, d^y. 

Bat who may enter throngh those gates f 

And whose enraptured eyes 
Behold the snnbarst of tiiat day 

la joyous beams arise? 
The dead in Christ— the quick whom He 

Shall find, at Time's last hoar. 
Alive in Him, when He shall coma 
' In glory and in power. 

How blessed is it. then, to know. 

When we no more may keep 
Our loyed ones with us here on earth, 

In Christ our Lord they sleep ; 
In resurrection hope laid down 

To rest throngh desith's loag night. 
With certain trust in Him to wake 

To resurrection light 

This is U» solace of our grief. 

This blunts the deadly sting. 
And bids qur faith and hope arise. 

And mount on heaTcnward wing, 
And see, when Time at length is merged 

In Tast Eternity, 
The bliss that waits the Christ-redeem* d, 

When death shall cease to be. 






HE time and place of Gaptain Bobmson's 

oonvereion to Ood, we regret to eay, 

ve ate not able to g^ve ; neither are 

ire in poBsession of the exact date of 

his beooming oosnected with Frimi'. 

tive Hethodieiu, as one of her mem- 

bera. We have, however, seen a 

ticket of memberehip, bearing date, Angast, 1854, 

given to him by the Eev. Geoi^ TndOT Hall, in 

connection with Sntton-Btreet Society, London. 

We know also that immediately npon removing 

to Liverpool, in X856, he eoaght and found the 

people of hie choice, and joined the aooiety at 

Magdre-street. He remained in fellowship with 

the Liverpool Second Station until the dose of his 

life. These, however, thoagh important, we regard 

as secondary matters. The tree is known by its 
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fruits. That Captain Hobinson was a Ohristian 
there can be no donbt, thongh he was not the most 
buoyant in spirit, or borne away on the swelling tide 
of feeling, as some with whom we have met. like 
hundreds more of the most worthy of onr Zion, he 
was frequently tried with doubts and fears. In 
his Ohristifiai experience he seems to have been 
one fitly described by the lines of Watts :--• 

" He lingered, shiTeriog on the brink, 
Afraid to launch awaj." 

His daughter, when writing of him, says, ^' My 
father was a timid Christian. While he could un- 
doubtedly oast his soul on Christ, yet he was per- 
plexed and troubled about his feelings." This, we 
incline to think, would arise greatly from an im- 
paired and bilious constitution. But let his life 
speak. In the family and in the world, on sea and on 
land, among his godless crew or in the merchants' 
offices, in his native land or on the shores of 
heathendom, he was a Christian, and therefore 
shed a Christian influence wherever he went. 

As we are wishful to present to the reader a con- 
tinuous narrative of hi^ career, we must now glance 
at his heroism and deep sympathy with the sick 
and dying dming- 

AN EPIDSMIO. 

In the Spring of 1862, the Coasts of Calabar and 
Bonny were visited by an alarming plague, when 
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great numbers were suddenly swept to their graves. 
The sickness, which was most distressing in its 
nature, seized its victim one day, and in a few 
short hours terminated his lite in a most revolting 
manner. Being no respecter of persons, it seized 
upon doctors, agents, captains, and hardy seamen 
alike. It entered the hovels of the poor, and 
climbed to the stately rooms of the rich ; it crept 
stealthily from d,welling to dwelling, and from ship 
to ship, until a dread melangholy hung like a dark 
and dismal cloud over the river; and all stood 
aghast in the presence of the King of Terrors. 
Ships were deserted, commsmders and agents fled 
to distant ports for safety, and trade was brought 
to a stand-still. Captain Eobinson's ship was lying 
at Calabar, where the pestilence seems to have 
wrought its most dreadful havoc. And here he 
remained, not standing back in trembling termor, 
taking care of himself ; but, like a real Christian 
hero, he went from ship to ship, from cabin to 
cabin, administering medicine and counsel to all 
who stood in need. He attended alike upon the 
sickly boy and wealthy merchant; studied pre- 
scriptions, read, prayed, and exhorted ; and was 
frequently hurried from his bed in the chill of 
night, being called away to the cabins of the dying, 
or to bury the dead. Thus day and night he toiled, 
until so thoroughly jaded and exhausted in body 
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and mind that he began himself to sink beneath 
the pressure. 

The captain records a long list of those who fell 
before the plague, and, among them, some whose 
death afiTeoted him much. Two gentlemen, one 
Sabbath-day, while under the influence of drink, 
quarrelled. Falling sick on the day following, 
they sought to make up the breach, sent for 
Captain Bobinson, and solicited his counsel. He 
did his utmost to relieve thepi, but death seized 
them the same hour, and they were plcused side by 
side in the ground. Our friend was called from 
his own sick bed to bury them. During the per- 
formance of this ceremony, his heart grew sick 
and sad. He says, in his journal, '* I could hardly 
bear up during the time I was reading the ser- 
vice, being sick myself. The smell of the ground, 
and the sight of so many I had buried, affected 
me much." One of the gentlemen had dined with 
Captain Bobinson on the previous Sabbath, was in 
robust health, and full of good humour, so much 
so, that he indulged himself, and amused the com- 
company by his references to the sickly doctor : — 
''The doctor here is afraid he will die," and 
[turning to the doctor], " You must cheer up, 
man ; don't give up yet I " Other remarks, of a 
similar character, were made, until, at length, the 
doctor seriously remonstrated and besought him 
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to stay his fnn. Mr. Eobinson, referring to this 
frolicksome gentleman, says, ''Poor fellow, he 
left my ship in good humonr, went to his own, and 
never came from it till carried ont a corpse/' 

Another case the captain notes is that of a young 
clerk, in whom he was deeply interested. He 
fell sick somewhat suddenly one Sabbath ; the 
plague laid fast hold of him, and, notwithstanding 
the nntiring attention paid him by Captain 
Bobinson, on the following Wednesday he sank 
into the sleep of death. He left his dying charges 
with the captain, who shortly after committed his 
remains to the ground. 

The time of this plague to Mr. Bobinson was a 
season of trial and deep melancholy. His patience 
was severely tested; and, notwithstanding his 
deep sympathy with all about him, he had fre- 
quently to contend with insults and stupidity. 
Many to whom he offered advice sullenly refused 
it; and others, in spite of strong warnings, 
greedily and steadily seized the intoxicating glass, 
and drank till death ended their misery. Calabar, 
during nearly the whole time, was without a 
single doctor ; hence the brave captain had to 
prepare his own prescriptions, mix his own medi- 
cines, and apply his Own discipline ; and, where his 
directions where attended to, they answered admi- 
rably. But such were the charms of the glass, and 
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the oontrariness of his patients, that many died 
who might otherwise haye snryiyed. Mr. Eobinson 
afterwards observed that, while the temperate, in 
many cases, rallied again, the intemperate inya- 
riably fell yictims to the plagae. The manner in 
which the captain was borne np during this 
melancholy time, which lasted several months, is 
to ns astonishing. Notwithstanding the fatigae, 
toil, exposure, and the deadly miasma that floated 
abont him (with the exception of a very slight 
attack), the plagae scarcely touched him, and his 
health was but little affected. Such was his unre- 
mitting jkttentibn to the sick and dying during the 
epidemic, that the Court of Equity, held at Bonny, 
August 14th, 1862, sent him a complimentary 
letter, and the gift of £20, as a slight acknow- 
ledgment of his services. 

'Deeds like these require no comment; they 
tell us that he who performed them was not an 
unsympathetic, selfish being, who cpuld look 
upon the miseries of others without attempting to 
relieve them — ^they tell us that he was not one of 
those who seek their own ease rather than the 
good of others, — ^that he was brave and fearless 
in danger, disinterested, and full of kindness, 
and therefore possessed of some of the noblest 
virtues that adorn the character of man. The 
epidemic having subsided, trade began to revive, 
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the tide of affairs returned to its usual course, and 
shbrtly after Mr. Bobinson was again in full sail 
towards the shores of England. After a short 
interval, Captain Bobinson again returned to 
Africa. 

DIYINIS SEBYIGE ON SHIPBOARD. 

In March, 186^, Captain Bobinson was again on 
his way to the African Coast. Among the records 
of this voyage we find an incidental remark 
relative to his holding Divine service on board his 
ship. He says, "I have service every Sunday, 
and the crew attend very regularly.'* Not find- 
ing any reference to these services before, we pre- 
sume this was about the time of their commence- 
ment. We learn, further on, that being wishful 
to suppress the immorality of his sailors, it was 
expressly stated in the ship's articles that Divine 
service would be conducted every Sabbath in the 
cabin, and no swearing would be allowed on board. 
Mr. Bobinson found considerable difficulty in 
maintaining his arrangements in relation to these 
services at the outset, chiefly on account of the 
obstinacy of his men. One man, who was 
Atheistically inclined, sought to put a stop to them 
by inventing a glaring falsehood about the moral 
character of the captain. Another stated that had 
he known service was to be held on board, and 
that swearing would not be allowed, h6 would 
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never liave entered the ship. But Captain 
Eobinson waa a man not easUy shifted from his 
purpose, and therefore, notwithstanding the strong 
opposition against him, each Sabbath, at the 
appointed hour, the bell called his crew to the 
cabin, and there devoutly he sought to worship 
the Gf od of heaven. Without further reference to 

V 

these services at present, we shall have more to say 
respecting them as we pass along. 

AMONG THE MISSIONABIXS. 

For many years Captain Eobinson seemed to 
have interested himself in the cause of missions ; 
and whenever an opportunity served, he sought 
eagerly, and was always happy in, the company of 
the missionary. 

In the month of February, 1864, we find him 
among the missionaries of Cameroons. Somewhere 
about this time the West Coast of Africa began, to 
alter in its moral aspects. The eyes and hearts of 

* 

missionary societies had turned towards it; and 
while our friend was out on the deep, they had 
planted the standard of the Cross on its shores. 
Hence, upon returning to his old trading ports, he • 
was agreeably surprised and gladdened to find 
himself among the missionaries. During his stay 
at Cameroons, he met with the Bev. Joseph Fuller, 
and the Eev. Mr. Smith, Baptist missionaries, whom 
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. he invited to preach on board his ship, and with 
whom he spent many agreeable hours in religions 
conversation. 

As well as partaking the joys, he was willing to 
share the burdens of missions ; hence he started a 
subscription list for a new church, and raised some 
X6 5s. among his own crew. 

While at Cameroons, among the missionaries, 
he remarks, "I now begin to be very com- 
fortable, and think of stopping awhile." And 
when the time came for his departure, he was loathe 
to leave. The captain lingered as long as possible 
about the port of Cameroons, and then made his 
w^y to Old Calabar, where he again found himself 
surrounded with the people of God. Here, as at 
Cameroons, a most agreeable change had taken 
place during his absence. After speaking in high 
terms of the Bev. Mr. Anderson, a Scotch Presby- 
terian, he remarks, '* I find a great difference in 
this river since I was here last. A different class 
of traders have sprung up. Before, they were 
drunkards ; and if a man went to church he was 
laughed at. !N either sailors nor mates were allowed 
on shore ior church ; now all go who chose, sailors, 
mates, captains, and agents. A trader could live 
here very comfortably." How quickly does the 
Gk)spel of Jesus alter the moral aspect of things I 
How great the change it works in commerce^ 
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pnstoms^ and manners ; and how glad was tlio 
heart of our friend to behold this better day. 
Previouslj, Cameroons and Calabar were as the. 
waste howling wilderness ; now thej were to him 
as the green and pleasant garden. His visits to 
Afrioa now beoame a pleasure ; and, had his muoh- 
loved family been with him, he might have taken 
up his abode there. 

In August, 1864, Captain Bobinson was again in 
Liverpool, with his family, to whom ]ie was bound 
by ties of passionate fondness. In the October 
following we find him again on his way to the 
African Coast. During this voyage out he had on 
board a young doctor, of kindred spirit with him- 
self. Eegularly as the evenings came they might 
have been seen in the cabin together, bending in 
lowly attitude at the throne of grace, and on the 
-Sabbaths joining in public worship with the crew. 

Sometimes Ihe Captain's services were inter- 
spersed with f^cenes of an extremely opposite 
character. As a specimen we relate the following : 

OHBISTHAS-DAT, 1864. 

On the morning of Christmas -day, 1864, at 
Benin, the captain invited the crews of several 
neighbouring ships to join him in celebrating the 
birth of Jesus on board his own ship. Several 
complied with the invitation, and the service 
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passed off well. During the afternoon, the eap- 
tain paid a friendly visit to the ship Sunshine, 
leaving his men to enjoy their Christmas accord- 
ing to their own discretion. As usual, their chief 
pleasure lay in the glass. The men grouped them- 
selves together, uncorked the bottle, passed their 
glasses round, and drank, in true bacchanalian 
style. They drank and debated until they became 
thoroughly restive and unmanageable, and the men 
who were but recently on the best of terms now 
fell into a desperate pugilistic encounter. They 
stormed and swore like madmen. Hearing of the 
disorder on board his ship, the captain imme- 
diately returned, and^ with some difficulty, secured 
a degree of quietness. Presently evening came, 
and the captain, preferring rather to spend it in 
the quiet worship of God than in vain frivolity, 
and being wishful to counteract the evil tendencies' 
of drink, invited his crew and others to join him 
in an evening service. The doctor and captain 
and a few others were present; but the preacher 
laboured under difficulties, such as would have 
tried the nerves of the most nonchalant minister. 
While they sang, and prayed, and read the Scrip- 
tures, at one end of the ship, there was a bois- 
terous meeting of tiplers at the other. Fearing 
something serious might occur, the captain some- 
what abruptly closed his book, left his pulpit, and 
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ran forward to the noisy meeting of his tippling 
orew. This was rather a sudden change ; but he 
had learned to be instant in season £^nd out of 
season. Arriving at the other end of his ship, 
the first thing that met his eye was the blood 
oozing, from the deeply cut hand of his tipsy 
steward. This was strapped up immediately. 
•Looking round, the next thing that fastened his 
attention was the broken, bleeding head of his 
cook, who was lying senseless and half. dead upon 
the deck. He stitched the deep cut as quickly as 
possible, and, in company with the doctor, stood 
over him a considerable time, fearing he would 
die. Various appliances were used to arouse him 
from his stupor, which, partially succeeding, he was 
then removed to the cabin. The captain next 
went in search of the murderous delinquents. He 
soon seized one and fastened him in irons ; but 
the other had hid himself. It was now three 
o'clock in the morning, and the captain, wearied 
with his disagreeable work, retired to rest, several 
hours having been spent in staunching blood, 
binding wounds, and curbing restive drunkards. 
Surely, extremes n^pet sometimes. It seems to 
have been true, at least, in the case of Captain 
Eobinson on Christmas-day, 1864. But the ques- 
tion may be asked, " How came it to pass that the 
men had found sufficient grog to drown their 

G 
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senses and reduce them to such a Qondition as that 
in which they were found ? The quantity usually 
allowed by ship's rules could not have done it." 
The secret, is here: — On looking into the stores, 
the captain found the* entire stock of brandy gone. 
Searching inquiries were made, but, as usual in 
such cases, no one' knew anything about it. Some 
two months after, however, it unwittingly came 
out that the brandy had been stolen by the mate, 
and handed to the crew. Hence^ glass upon glass 
of raw brandy, wine, and beer had made them 
drunk and crazy. 

MOBE OF OONDUOTING BELIGIOUS SESVIOES OK 

SHIPBOARD. 

Captain Bobinson, in conducting his Sabbath 
services, did not confine himself to any one method 
particularly; but proceeded according to the re- 
quirements of circumstances. He was a plain, 
matter-of-fact Englishman, smd sometimes slow of 
speech; better acquainted with the science of 
navigation than the science of theology. Hundreds 
of men, with no better talents for addressing an 
audience than he, would have acted the part of 
the unprofitable servant and hid their talents. 
The far-famed Bev. S. Hick once remarked to a 
friend of his, " I have but one talent ; but I am 
resolved so to use it that none shall have my one 
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to make his ten into eleven." Such, was the reso- 
lution of our dear friend. Though his talents in 
this direction were few, he resolved to use them 
and make the best of them. Hence, he hoisted 
his star-flag, and was nowhere ashamed of Jesus. 
His general custom in conducting public worship 
was, to read a chapter or two from his* Bible, and 
offer such remarks as might suggest themselves to 
his mind at the time. Sometimes he read the 
Church of England prayers ; sometimes he prayed 
extempore, and read a short sermon from the 
Sunday at Home, The hymns he used were 
Primitive, such as he had been accustomed to in 
the chapel at home. Our friend's singing abilities, 
however, like his preaching talents, were below 
par. While he thoroughly enjoyed the sweet 
music of the sanctuary, and was always most 
happy when at home listening to the mellow voices 
of his children singing the hymns learned at. 
the Sunday-sohooL Of himself he says, " I am 
no singer, nor can I put tunes to hymns, only such 
as I have heard in the chapel. However, I 
manage to find some kind of a tune ; I never mind 
the tune if the heart be towards God. A hymn 
may be sung to any tune, I think, if the heart be 
right. We manage pretty well, and may the 
bread cast upon the waters be seen after many 
. days." Though harsh and hoarse the melody, 
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thongli broken the accents^ and spare liis talents^ 
yet, the voice now • silent in death will often 
re-echo in the ears of sturdy seamen, and hundreds 
will remember, in years to come, the floating star- 
flag of our devoted friend. 

.GIVING UP SMOKING TOBACCO. 

About December, 1864, Captain Bobinson re- 
linquished the habit of tobacco smoking. He had 
considerable difficulty in tearing himself away 
from the charms of the weed ; but being a man of 
determined purpose, he at length succeeded. He 
had indulged himself in this a number of years. 
Habit had bound him so fast in its chains that he 
looked upon the event and spoke of it as one of the 
greatest wonders of his life. Like many other 
patrons of the pipe, he says, " It is a nasty habit." 
After its discontinuance, he found himself con- 
siderably better for the course he had taken ; and 
others, we think, would do well to follow his 
example. 

WBSOK OF THE " CLIO." 

The next event we notice in the life-journey of 
Captain Bobinson is, the loss of the ship Clio. On 
this occasion, every grace and virtue he possessed 
was thoroughly tested. 

Early on Sabbath morning, March 17th, 1867, 
the good ship Clio was sailing gallantly over the 
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waves in the English. Channel, with little apprehen- 
sion of danger. Kt 9.30 a.m. the bell had rung 
the crew to service, and the captain prepared to 
meet them and break unto them the Bread of Life. 
Suddenly a strong wind arose, and carried off the 
main royal mast. The sea began to heave, and the 
ship was tossed upon the waves like a plaything. 
The barometer went down, the clouds wore a 
threatening aspect, and soon the vessel was 
struggling in a series of wild and furious gales. One 
gale followed upon the heels of another, and the 
Clio rolled her way through the storm for more 
than a week. On Monday, March 25th, at 11.30 
a.m., the captain sat at his cabin door, tadking with 
the mate about the strange appearance of the 
weather, and congratulating themselves on getting 
along so gaily. Scarcely, however, had he said 
this, than his eye caught a strange sea curling up 
on the port side, a little abaft the beam. " There's 
a sea coming," he shouted lustily ; and immediately 
it broke upon the quarter-deck with terrific force. 
The captain says, " It carried me and the chair 
right into the cabin, washed me round into the 
second mate's birth and under his chest." Ee- 
covering a little from the shock, and scrambling to 
get himself out of his difficulty, he rose to his feet 
and made towards the deck, which he reached 
with some difficulty, and to his amazement found 
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it a scene of indescribable confaBion. Hatcbes and 
spars were broken, galley and stove wasbed away, 
bulwarks gone, and tbe sea was rolling in and 
down tbe boles in tons. Tbe man was wasbed 
from tbe wbeel and jammed against tbe bouse, 
out and bruised ; tbe watcb out and bruised, and 
tbe blood running down bis cbeefc. In sbort, tbe 
deck presented every appearance of a wreck, and 
tbat in tbe space of but a very few minutes. 
Seeing tbe man gone from tbe wbeel, tbe captain 
sprang towards it^ and immediately got tbe sbip 
before tbe wind. Being relieved at tbe wbeel, be 
presently returned to bis cabin ; and bere again a 
scene of utter confusion met bis eye. "I bad 
reason to tbank God tben," be says, ** for, bow I 
got wasbed into tbe cabin and round tbe table, 
witbout injury, I know not*" All bands were 
speedily set to tbe pumps ; but tbe burricane still 
raged, tbe rain and bail descended in torrents, and 
tbe billows rose mountains bigb. '^ I do not know 
tbat ever I bave seen a sea like it," says Mr. 
Eobinson. During tbe day one poor fellow was 
sent forward for sometbing, but was never seen 
again. In tbis way tbe day wore on, and evening 
came. Tbe captain, tbougb drencbed to tbe skin, 
was obliged to remain on deck every moment. 
During tbe evening tbe men at tbe pumps grew 
fretful and stupid, and every now and again left 
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I. 

the pnmps, and let the -ship take her chance. 
Imagine the perplexity of a captain in circum- 
stances like these. At midnight the wind abated^ 
and the wind cadmed a little; hut the dawn of 
Tuesday morning brought other difficulties and 
dangers. The pumps got out of gear, and became 
totally unworkable. On examining them, it was 
found that the salt^ which formed a considerable 
portion of their cargo, on becoming wet, had settled 
down in the ship's bgttom in a hard, solid mass, 
and choked them. The men with crowbars set 
to work, at once to release the pumps; but 
strength and skill were completely baffled. The 
captain and crew now lost heart, and gathered in 
serious consultation upon the possibility of saving 
the ship. Meanwhile a man was sent to the mast 
head, to keep a look out for help. All hope being 
abandoned, provisions, water and clothing were 
placed in the long boat, and the crew prepared 
to leave the ship in the event of her going down. 
At this juncture Mr. Bobinson wrote, ** I have 
now to keep a strict look out upon the crew. They 
are trying to get at the spirits. I had brandy 
and rum in the cabin, but when I saw what they 
were after, I hove them overboard ; and then I had 
to watch the hold lest they got there. When 
danger is near men will fly to drink. They will 
nearly murder one another for drink, even when 
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death stares them in the face. The devil knows 
his time. He told me it was good — ^that I was very 
cold, and it would warm me ; but I happen to 
know he was a liaf. He could not therefore get 
me to touch anything stronger than coffee and 
raspberry vinegar. Thank God I though I was 
very cold and wet all night, I refrained from 
touching it, knowing as I did its evil effects." 

Having made the necessary preparations for 
leaving the ship, the cook gathered up his broken 
stove, and prepared a scanty meal of beef, 
potatoes, and coffee, and they resolved to remain 
by the ship as long as she floated, and, when com- 
pelled, then to take to the boats. Presently the 
meui at the mast head, who had been straining his 
eyes to catch sight of some passing ship, shouted 
lustily, to the joy of all, ** A sail on the port beam I" 
Signals of distress were immediately hoisted, and 
soon the friendly ship was seen bearing towards 
them. Being sufficiently near, the captain shouted, 
" Will you take us on board ?" 

" Come on !" was the cheering reply. 

"Knowing we must shortly shik," says Mr. 
Eobicson, ** I sent away the long-boat, with part 
of the crew and all the sick and disabkd. I then 
sent my second mate to inquire, * What ship ? 
Where bound ? And did he want stores?' " Their 
deliverer was the City of Kandy, from Liverpool, 
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bound for Monte-Video. '^ Come quickly," said the 
captain of the City of Kandy ; "I, want to be 
going." Captain Eobinson lingered about the Clio 
as long as he could, and then, with an aching 
heart, lefb her to sink. The captain was anxious to 
see the last of the C7io, but the City of Kandy ^ 
haying been disabled in the same gale, was obliged 
to hurry off back to Ealmouth, where eventually 
they arriyed in safety. 

A man of firmness, discretion, and self-denial, 
Captain Eobinson, in these distressing circum- 
stances, proyed himself an example worthy the 
highest admiration. While others became sullen 
and fretful, he remained calm and firm. While 
others sought to lull their fears with the intoxi- 
cating glass, he sought comfort from the God of 
heayen ; and, if death presented itself, he would 
meet it with a clear head, and in the full assurance 
of faith. When deliyerance came, instead of re- 
joicing oyer his grog, and thanking God while 
stupidly tipsy, as some of his men did, he praised 
him deyoutly upon his knees in his cabin. 

Captain Bobinson, howeyer, was soon placed in 
charge of another ship, and again started for the 
Coast of Africa. As regularly as the Sabbath 
came, while lying in the harbour, his Bethel-flag 
floated from the mast of his ship, inviting all to 
join him in the worship of the Triune God. But 
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irequentlj bis flag became tbe subject of sneering 
merriment, and be bimself tbe butt of ridicule. 

SCOFFEBS AND THEIB UELAJSOKOLY END. 

During tbe summer of 1867, a cbain of circum.- 
stances occurred, in connection witb tbe star-flag 
and tbe religious principles of Captain Bobinson 
on tbe Coast of Africa, wbicb sbould seal tbe lips 
of scorners for ever. Wbile lying at one of tbe 
ports one Sabbatb morning, sbortlj after service, 
our friend bad occasion to go on sbore to tbe trading 
establisbment. He tbere fell into conversati'^n 
witb an agent. During tbe conversatioa, bis own 
agent and clerk, wbo bad been rambling tbrougb 
tbe town, Sabbatb-breaking, called at tbe establisb- 
lisbment for a so-called " refresber of brandy." 
Having no disposition for serious and intelligent 
conversation, tbej began a rollicking raid upon tbe 
Captain and bis services, making tbe arcbitecture of 
bis cburcb, bis abilities for preacbing, and tbebymns 
be sung, subjects of merriment. One of tbe bymns 
to wbicb our friend was particularly attacbed, and 
wbicb be frequently sang, was tbe one ending witb 
tbe words, " My Eatber knows.*' Tbis was dragged 
into tbe fan. " Poor fellows,'' says Mr. Eobinson, 
*' little did tbey suppose our beavenly Eatber knew 
tbeir time on eartb was so sbort." 

On tbe Sabbal^ following, tbe ybutbful derk was 
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smitten down with fever, and the man he so lately 
ridiculed was sent for to read and pray with him. 
The captain, always ready to attend to the wishes 
of the dying, was quickly by his side. The youth 
talked freely about his pious mother, his religious 
training, and home influences ; but said penitently, 
" Since I left my mother I left my God." The good 
captain directed him to the Author of Life and 
Salvation, knelt and prayed with him, and then 
left him, to see him no more. He lingered some 
thirty hours afterwards, and then passed away to 
the bar of God. Business called our finend away 
ere he could see him again. 

Another scoffer was a Mr. H., an agent, who 
was so addicted to excessive drinking that he fre- 
quently became the victim of delirium tremens. 
His medical attendants frequently warned him of 
his danger, and pointed out to him the certain con- 
sequences of his tippling habits. On one occasion, 
while raving under the influence of alcohol, as he 
eyed the doctor coming, he seized a bottle of prussic 
acid, applied it to his lips, and drank it dry. 
Immediately, in hideous tones, he cried, '' Save 
me I Pm dying ; save me ! " A cooper ran to his 
aid, and seized hold of him ; but death had struck 
him — he fell and expired instantly. 

A third scomer was a Mr. J. While on his way 
to Bonny, shortly after the above circumstances 
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had taken place, he was sitting cosily upon the 
bulwarks of the steamer; the men had just hove 
the log, and were hauling the line, when one of 
them unwittingly drew it across him. While in 
the act of moving from it, the ship lurched and 
threw him overboard. The most strenuous efforts 
were made to save him ; but the fsttal waters had 
received him, and refused to give him back. The 
ship sailed on and lefb him to slumber in the river's 
bed till the morning of the resurrection. 

Thus died three apparently healthy, intelligent, 
and respectable young men, ranging from 22 to 26 
years of age, within a month from the time of 
scoffing at the man of God. Verily the scorner 
shall have his reward. But mark the kind pro- 
vidence which shielded Captain Robinson. He, too, 
like the la8t->naixied unfortunate gentleman, missed 
his foothold a.nd fell into the river ; but, happily, 
received only a slight shock and a good ducking. 
These serious circumstances are recorded by Mr. 
Kobinson with sadness of heart. Though he had 
so recently been the object of their contempt and 
derision, he deeply regretted their untimely end. 

" Lord, how Bocore and blest wee they 
Who feel the joys of pardoned Bin 
Bhoald storms of wrath shake earth and sea, 
Their minds have heayen and peace within." 
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rUBTHEE PERSECUTION AT CALABAE. 

Not long after the above melancholy circum- 
stances had taken place at Benin, Captain Eobinson 
was harboured at Calabar. As usual, on the oabbath 
morning he hoisted his star flag, rang his bell, and 
invited all to come and worship God. A small 
company gathered, and the service proceeded ; but 
while they were engaged in the worship of God in 
his cabin, a company of agents, captains, and 
sailors, on an adjoining hulk, annoyed him by ring- 
ing a bell, yelling, joking, laughing, and acting the 
part of mountebanks in order to interrupt and 
annoy this man of God. 

" Gentlemen," says Mr. Eobinson, " they call 
themselves — Englishmen, agents and captains for a 
firm in Liverpool ! A fine example for the natives ; 
but such are the white men here. May they learn 
to know better." It is certainly time that English- 
men, occupying the highly respectable positions of 
agents and captains should find better and more 
manly employment on a Sabbath morning than that 
of shouting annoyance to those who may be seeking 
the religious welfere of their fellows. 

Notwithstanding the scorn to which he was sub- 
ject, and the persecution he met with, strong in the 
consciousness of right, he held firmly to his 
principles and still pursued his course. Had he 
yielded to the tongue of scorn, his foes would have 
laughed n^ore heartily, hell would have triumphed 
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and he would liave looked contemptible. But we are 
pleased to find that the religious services of our 
friend were not opposed in every place ; at times 
they were highly appreciated. 

Shortly after being at Calabar, we find him lying 
in Brass Eiver. As the hour of worship drew nigh, 
the star flag mounted the mast, and presently 
traders, agents, captains, crew, and natives were 
bending their steps to the Bethel, to hear the Word 
of Life £:om the Hps of Mr. Bobinson. Occasionally 
he was honoured with the privilege of preaching 
before his majesty King Ochei. His congregations, 
we judge, would at times, present quite an interest- 
ing appearance ; the gatherings comprising persons 
of almost every grade, from the dark-skinned 
infant on its mother's knee, to the hoary-headed king 
himself; from the roughly-trained English sailor- 
boy to the gentlemanly captain. The result of 
these services and their influence for good on 
those who attend them will only be fully known 
when the Lord " shall judge the world in righ- 
teousness," and " shall minister judgment to the 
people in uprightness." ' 

THE captain's KIND-HSABTEDNESS. 

One of the most prominent features in the 
character of Mr. Jtobinson was, his genuine 
Christian sympathy. Though, as we have already 
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seen, when circumstances required, he was a man of 
strong and resolute will, yet the haughtiness and 
austerity which characterize many holding a similar 
position to himself was not manifest in him. Some 
men pride themselves in being disagreeable, and 
look upon those beneath them with an air of cool 
disdain. Not so with tjie hero of these pages. The 
kindliness of his nature was observable immediately 
on entering his company. His heart was brimful 
of geniality ; and his kinldness, amounting almost 
to a &ult, was manifest in various ways. He was 
ever ready to forgive an injury; and though 
repeatedly wronged and insulted by the reckless 
among his crews, yet he bore long with them, and 
repeatedly forgave them. When he might justly 
have lefb them penniless and friendless on,a foreign 
shore, he has brought them home, — when he might 
have applied the lash of the law, out of pure kind- 
ness he has withdrawn from proceedings instituted 
against them, — and when it would have been but 
justice to himself to have discharged them, out of 
sympathy for mothers, wives, and children he has, 
to his own inconvenience and danger, retained them. 
Yet such is the base ingratitude inherent in some 
natures, that even the recipients of his £sbvours have 
taken advantage of his kindly nature, and made him 
the dupe of impositions. His care and attention 
was ever in exercise towards the youth under his 
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charge. He wrote, " I never allow my boys to live 
in the forecastle with the seamen; they learn 
wickedness soon enough. If they are good boys, I 
do not mind what I do for them. I try my best to 
make them good sailors."' He kept his eyes upon 
the boys, spoke kindly to them, removed them from 
the infection of drunkenness, swearing, and lying, 
as far as possible,- and did his best to set them on 
the .high road of respectability and good morals. 

^Tlie kindness of Captain Robinson, however, was 
most manifest in his unremitting attention to the 
sick and dying. Por this his name on the rivers of 
the Coast was famous. .Repeatedly .was. he called 
from his bed in the night ! to attend upon the 
sufferers, who in some cases preferred his prescrip- 
tions to those of the profession. One case, especially 
worthy of record, occurred in 1869. In November 
of that year. Captain Robinson was placed in charge 
of a merchant's establishment on the Island of 
Eloby, where he remained for several months. 
During his stay there a young gentleman was sent 
to him in the position of a clerk, who immediately 
upon his arrival was seized with a serious attack of 
dysentry. There was no doctor upon the island, 
find, consequently he was taken in charge by the 
captain, whose attention, sympathy and care towards 
him could not have been greater had he been a lad 
of his own. The young derk lingered on under 
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the illness for six weeks, the whole of which time he 
was In and about the cabin of the captain. Suddenly, 
through recklessness, his sickness returned upon 
him with greater virulence than ever, and the hap- 
less youth was brought to the verge of death. The 
captain watched over him hour after hour, lingering 
about his bed preparing and administering medicine 
and food. He read to him the Word of God, 
prayed with him, and pointed him to Jesus. The 
poor youth required much nursing, and repeatedly 
expressed his strong desire to see his fond mother 
and affectionate sister; but death's arrows had 
pierced him, and after many hours of unutterable 
agony, he expired in the most affecting manner, 
muttering as he breathed his last, *< Help ! Help I 
Help!" His remains were carefully wrapped in 
canvas, atid, after the reading of the usual burial 
service for the dead, were lowered into the water, 
there to remain till the sea shall yield her dead. 
His effects were carefully packed in his chest, and 
kept for his widowed mother. The kindly aid 
afforded by Captain Eobinson in this instance stands 
out in bold contrast to the unsympathetic conduct 
of a captain who said of himself, when lying half 
dead of the fever on the Coast of Jamaica, " Never 
mind me ! if I live, I live ; if I die, I die." But 
acts of kindness were Mr. Eobinson's high delight ; 
the were not wrung from him by the press of ex- 
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traordinary circumstaaces, but were rather the 
outcome of a benevolent nature. 

** Who art thon, that woald*Bt graye fhy ftame 

Thus deeply in a brother's heart ? ' 
Look on this saint, and learn to frame 
Thy loYe-oharm with trae Ohristian art" 

* 

STBONG FAITH IN PROTTDBNCE. 

Our portrait of Captain Robinson would be in- 
complete were we to overlook the prominent fact of 
his being a strong believer in an over-ruliog 
Providence. When recording any of his remark- 
able escapes from danger, he never used that stale 
and somewhat disreputable word, "lucky"; neither 
did he attribute his deliverances to his own fore- 
thought or presence of mind. That he thus recog- 
nised the hand of God, the following record, found 
among a number of other loose papers after his death, 
abundantly testifies: — 

** I thank thee, O God, for being so good to me ! 
Thou hast raised me from a poor boy, and given me a 
mind to learn. During the time I was an apprentice, 
and since, h(5w many times hast thou rescued me 
from shipwreck I 

" In 1834 thou rescued me from drowning in 
Sierra Leone. 

" In 1838 thou rescued me from being water- 
logged. 

" In 1839 thou rescued me from drowning in Old 
Harbour, 
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"Thou cured. me of f ever and ague in Granada. 

*'In 1843 and 1844 thou kindly rescued the 
ship from sinking. 

" In 1846 thou showed me the shore, or we must 
have been lost. 

" In 1848 thou kindly saved me from going ashore 
among the barbarians. 

In 1850 thou kindly took me off the Clyde. ' 
In 1856 thou miraculously saved me from being 
wrecked on the Brass Bar. 

"In 1857 thou kindly saved me in the Severn 
from powder and shipwreck. 

'^ In 1861 thou saved me from shipwreck. 

" In 1864 thou hast brought me safely through 
gales. 

** Oh God, I thank thee for all thy benefits to 
me !" 

There are several circumstances noted here of 
which we have no record elsewhere. , But it seems 
to us, from what is here said, and the devout 
manner in whith it is expressed, that he had been 
ruminating over the past, during some quiet 
moments of reflection, and, seeing so distinctly 
the hand of God in his life, and being overwhelmed 
with these numerous manifestations of divine 
mercy, he sat and wrote these grateful expressions 
of a grateful heart. Oh, that all had eyes to see 
more clearly, and hearts to acknowledge more fer- 
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yently, the kindly interpositions of providence on 
their behalf. 

BIBLE EEADDTG AlTl) FBATEB. 

Mr. Bobinson has said but little in his journals 
relating to his religious experience, therefore of 
his inner life we have but little information. On 
the fly-leaf of his favourite Bible, however, we find 
the following : — 

"I am determined, by the blessing of Almighty 
Q-od, to devote a portion of each day to the read- 
ing of his most Holy Word and prayer. 

"First thing in the morning, when I awake, 
thank God for his mercies through the night. Then 
wash; read the Bible, sing a verse, and offer prayer; 
devote, if possible, half-an-hour. 

" Bead this book, and pray at noon. In the after- 
temoon direct my thoughts to God and his Son 
Jesus Christ. Bead no novels nor any bad books. 
In the evening, before retiring to rest, devote 
half-an-hour to reading God's Word, singing, and 
prayer. 

" Should storms or unforeseen accidents arise, 
I must pray at the stated hour as best I can. 

" May my blessed Father and Lord Jesus Christ 
give me a clean heart, and bless this book to my 
soul." 

Here, then, if not in his journals, on the fly- 
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leaf of his Bible, we have a glimpse of the captain's 
inner life. He lived by system — a system to which 
we have every reason to believe he strictly adhered. 
We have seen his Bible, and it bears the marks of 
close and constant perusal. It is a Bible well worn. 
Turning over its leaves one day and seeing his 
marks placed against almost every chapter, the 
numerous paragraphs and passages ticked, and 
underlined, and doubly underlined, we instinctively 
said, " This speaks well. The captain has certainly 
read his Bible.'* He read it not hurriedly and 
cursorily,' but conscientiously and attentively. He 
pondered it in his heart. Would that all were as 
attentive to their Bibles as he. He made it his 
companion, his counsellor, his daily food. While 
the ship rocked upon the crested billows, and the 
lonely world of waters surrounded him ; and while 
far away from home and friends, and confronted 
and saddened' by corrupt and hellish influences, yet 
here he found a solace and a joy. He prized his 
Bible, — not as some do, by putting it away safely in 
the chest, but by a careM and constant perusal of 
its contents. It was better to him than gold ; yea, 
than much fine gold. The piety of Gaptain Bobinson 
was not manifest in ostentatious and pharisaical 
show ; but was a deep treasure of the heart, develop- 
ing itself in a constant flow of genial-heartedness, 
genuine sympathy, Christian consistency, and good 
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works. Though his soul had to weajbher many a 
stormy billow, yet he could sing with the poet : — 

" Thrdugli all the changing Bcenes of life, 
In trouble and in joy, 
The praises of my God shall still 
My heart and tongue ttrnploy. 

" Of hia deUv'ranee I will boast, 
Till all that are distrest, 
From my example comfort take, 
And charm their griefs to rest." 




CHAPTER VI. 

V 

T is said of some men that they pass 
* through the world with their eyes 
closed ; seeing everything, they see 
nothing. Such, however, cannot be 
said of Captain Bobinson. He was evi- 
dently a keen^ though quiet, observer of 
men and things. This will be seen 
from the following observations on the character, 
customs, and habits of the various tribes resident 
on the West Coast of Africa. These observations 
may not be as complete and orderly as we could 
desire, nor as they would have been had our 
friend entertained the remotest idea of their com- 
ing before the public. Nevertheless, broken as 
they are, they give us some insight into the life 
and character of the African tribes. 
The first place noticed in the journals of Captain 
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Bobinson is the island which has since become so 
famous in the annals of Primitive Methodism — 

FERNANDO PO. 

Writing in 1851, he informs ns that this island 
is inhabited by traders^ settlers, and aborigines, or 
Boobees. The latter of these live up in the in- 
terior, on the high-lands, in a state of nudity ; but 
when visiting the town, on trading errands, they 
tie a piece of cloth about their loins, some three 
feet in width. Their habits are anything but. 
cleanly. Frequently they bedaub themselves, from 
head to foot, with red clay and palm oil, which, 
after remaining on for a considerable time, brings 
the scalp off with it when a cleansing process is 
being performed. Their method of. cleaning the 
body is not by washing ; they prefer using the 
scraper. They are also in the habit of cutting the 
face from the nose to the ear, which, seldom heal- 
ing up properly, presents at times a somewhat 
ghastly appearance. But for their uncleanly and 
superstitious habits, they would be moderately good 
featured. The female children, when very young, 
have rings of matting tied round their arms asxd 
legs, which, remaining on until they are grown 
into years, form rings in the flesh ; their limbs in 
consequence become much disfigured, as the com- 
pressed parts assume a withered appearance. Both 
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men and women frequently decorate themselves 
with the bones of the deer, snake, fowl, and other 
animals ; these are stnmg together upon strips of 
hide or grass, and hung round the waist. They 
also adorn themselves with leaves from the trees. 
In times of sickness the natives generally go into 
the bush and collect a yellow substance from the 
trees, and bedaub the parts affected. The homes 
they live in are for the most part small, miserable- 
looking huts. Their weapons of war, formerly, 
were the long, pointed spear, which they invariably 
flung with ferocious swiftness and sure aim. Now, 
however, the gun and cutlass are the most popular 
among them. The articles in which the Boobees 
trade are chiefly pipes, tobacco, powder, shot, 
guns, rum, hatchets, &c., for which they give to 
the European trader, yams, fowls, palm oil, and 
other fruits. These people are also remarkable for 
their inquisitiveness. Frequently, when Captain 
Eobinson landed upon their shores, they literally 
beseiged him, and subjected both himself and his 
goods to a searching inspection, asking numerous 
questions, and soliciting gifts. Polygamy is 
practised among them somewhat extensively. A 
man may take to himself as many wives as he is 
able to keep. The more he has, the more wealthy 
and respectable he appears in the eyes of his 
neighbours. The Boobees are very poetical, fond 
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Of singing, and possess most extraordinary lung 
power. Notwithstanding their lack of refinement 
and education, cmd their many superstitions, they 
frequently manifest marks of intelligence and 
manly dignity. 

BIMBIA AND OAMEBOONS. 

The former, of these places is a small island, 
ahout 38 miles from Fernando Po, on the main- 
land. The latter, a town of considerable size upon 
the Coast. The inhabitants of Bimbia are clad like 
the Boobees, with the exception of a silk hand- 
kerchief, which they hang loosely abdut the neck. 
The aristocrat, or the gentleman, who is owner of 
wives and slaves, sometimes distinguishes him- 
self by wearing a cap, made of the gaudiest 
coloured material he can find. Thus attired, they 
presented quite a picturesque appearance. Both at 
Bimbia and Cameroons the people are in the habit 
of cutting their bodies in various parts, and rubbing 
Indicm ink in the cuts, by which means the 
natural appearance of the skin is almost destroyed. 
The females bore, not their ears, but the centre part 
of the nose, which causes it to protrude con* 
siderably lower than ordinarily ; so much so,, that 
you might put your finger and thumb through it. 
Here a small piece of wood, or ivory, or English, 
needle case, is sometimes placed, to form a snufT- 
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box. Siiiifir-taking and other habits of a like 
oharaoter are praotised extensively all along the 
Coast, both by ladies and gentlemen, rich and 
poor ; those only excepted who have receiyed an 
English education. The people of Bimbia and 
Gameroons are also accnstomed to plnck the hairs 
from the eye lashes both of children and adults. 
When asked the reason of this, they answer, 
'' Him be fine; make we come np proper; them 
woman pass all woman for we country." Thus 
the idea prevails, that by plucking a few of their 
hairs they improve their personal appearance. 
Their marriage customs are also very peculiar. 
Though ordinarily the female wears but little 
clothing of any kind, yet, when upon the eve of 
going to hymen's altar, she is decorated and dressed 
most profusely from head to foot; Should she be 
the bride of one who is styled " A big gentleman," 
it generally takes her and her attendants two or 
three days to adorn luer. Here, as among the 
Boobees of Fernando Po, a gentleman may take to 
himself as many wives as he may choose, but each 
must have a hut to herself, as she is required to 
see to the training of her own offspring. The key 
of her hut door is frequently carried in the hole 
bored in the centre part of the nose, where the 
snuff-box is sometimes lodged. "When death is 
announced among them there is an extensive firing 
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of guns, which, in the case of superiors, is con- 
tinued for several days, acoompaDied with an 
incessant and most dismal howling, and the drink« 
ing of rum and palm oil. 

» 

AKNOBON. 

This is a small island, situate about 300 miles 
south of Fernando Po, and belongs to the Portu- 
guese. It is remarkable for the amount of coffee 
grown there. The inhabitants are few, and depend 
almost entirely upon the few ships that call at the 
island. Captain Bobinson visiting this place on 
one occasion, nearly the whole of the inhabitants, 
when they saw him coming in the distance, left 
their homes, crowded upon the shore, and capered 
and thronged about him when he landed for very 
joy, expecting, of course, a grand distribution of 
presents. They are a poor, miserable race, and 
total!, ignorant of the knowledge of God ; though, 
sometime in the past history of the island,' Mr. 
Bobinson thinks they must have been visited by 
Bomish priests. As he climbed the hill-sides one 
day he saw in several places, about 300 yards apart, 
the crucifix and Virgin Mary in rough wood-work. 
At these spots the people gathered from time to 
time, kneel down, and worship they know not 
what. On the hill-top there is a beautiful lake 
of fresh water, and the surrounding scenery is grand 
beyond description. 
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BONNY. 

This is a town upon the coast, where a consider- 
able amount of trade is done by English and ^ 
American merchants. Here Captain Eobinson, at 
intervals, spent a number of years ; he, therefore, 
had an opportunity of making himself acquainted 
with the people. 

He informs us that their habits and manners 
are very similar to those of neighbouring tribes. 
A dark superstition reigns extensively, called 
'' Making Juju." 

Juju is the god they adore ; he assumes no defi- 
nite form, but is what they please to make him. 
With one tribe he is a guana — a species of lizard ; 
with another, an aligator ; with a third, a shark ; 
with a fourth, a snake or piece of cloth. 

The god, however, has his priests and worship- 
pers. The priests are termed " Juju Men." They 
claim to have held intercourse with Juju, who, 
they say, has informed them of his likes and dis- 
likes. Their chief business appears to be to en« 
rich their god — or, rather, themselves. All who 
wish to enjoy the favour of Jaju must bring him 
presents ; but it is not every gift he accepts. 
Some are dismissed peremptorily with, " Him be 
no proper." The offerings most acceptable to 
Juju and his men are rum, tobacco, and such-like 
articles. When these axe brought, they are inva- 
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riably received wiih a complacent smile and, 
"Him be proper." The votaries of Juju have 
strong confidence in his power to curse or bless. 
If a native pilot is needed to condnct a ship over 
the bar, immediately upon his coming on board 
he solicits gifts for Juju; these are sometimes 
handed to him in the form of wine, rum, bread, 
and beef. He then proceeds to commune with his 
god on the probability of his ship passing the bar 
in safety, meanwhile giving him a portion of 
the gift, which is tossed into the waves. Care is 
taken, however, to reserve the best share for them « 
'selves. The gift being acceptable, the ship will 
pass the bar in safety ; otherwise, they dread dis- 
aster. Juju is also called to their aid in times of 
war. While lying at Bony on one occasion, during 
a war, Mr. Eobinson picked up a Juju floating on 
the river, which consisted of a calabash, about the 
size of a cocoa-nut. Its contents were a mass of 
rubbish — a fowPs e^g, bits of bone, palm oil, 
palm kemeL and a few feathers, forming a ball 
covered with cloth, and tied with string. It had 
been fired from a gun, a& a charm against the 
enemy, either to put him to flight or to slay him. 
Such is the moral darkness of thousands in the 
neighbourhood of Bonny. The slaves of this town 
are the Eboe, or man-eating tribe. During their 
conversations with Mr. Bobinson, theyunblush- 
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ingly acknowledged to having eaten men Kke 
cattle; stating that the hand and heel were, to 
them, the sweetest and tenderest parts. Among 
this tribe exists the cruel custom of stripping the 
skin from the forehead of their children down to 
the eyebrows, to distinguish the tribe to which 
they belong. Each tribe along the coast has its 
peculiar mark. 

OLD OALABAB. 

The inhabitants of Old Calabar are somewhat 
superior to those of either Bonny or Cameroons, 
and more intelligent-looking ; they are, however, 
the dupes of many degrading customs. When a 
young lady is about to be given to a husband, she 
is fed and fattened, and set off to the best possible 
advantage. The better looking she is, the higher 
the price she brings to her father, who is invariably 
the salesman of his daughter. Here also human 
beings are sacrificed ; and, when slain, their skulls 
are taken and formed into a " Juju." When a man 
of wealth dies, his relatives collect the whole of 
his possessions, bring them to some conspicuous 
spot, and exhibit them, with the view of showing 
how rich he was. The value of these possessions 
sometimes amounts to thousands of pounds. The 
exhibition over, the pile of goods is then made 
into a house for Juju, which is, shortly after, 
broken up and squandered. The Juju men, un- 
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doubtedly, come in for the lion's share. Heir- 
ship is unknown, and little attention is paid to 
widows, who have no legal claim. The goods 
being disposed of, slaves are next sacrifioed in 
honour of ithe departed. The natives suppose 
" That Massa want slaves for dem place where he 
be lib." This custom, we presume, if not entirely 
abolished, is now very materially modified. 

3ENIN. 

The customs here ai'e similar to those we have 
already mentioned; but the slaves usually pay 
greater homage to their masters than those of other 
places, at times kneeling before them. Here also 
prostitution abounds most extensively, and the 
natives are noted thieves. The captain remarks 
that, during a short stay at this town on one occa- 
sion, he, by some means, got into trouble with 
the natives. The chief, urged on by his friends^ 
threatened to take his ship from him ; but finding 
the captain, though usually quiet and good- 
natured, was stem metal when circumstances 
required, he withdrew. Shortly after this, the old 
'Queen DoUah came on board to get her dash, or 
present. She was treated with the captain's usual 
courtesy and kindness, and was even accommo- 
dated with a feather pillow to lounge on. While 
the Captain was preparing his gift for the Queen, 
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someone slyly inarched away with his feather 
pillow. On protesting against the theft, the Queen, 
not altogether innocent of what ^ had transpired, 
promised to make Jujn about it, i.e,, • enquire of 
her god. But Juju was professedly ignorant of the 
matter, and refused information The old Queen 
had evidently conceived a liking for the downy 
pillow, and handed it to an attendant slave, who 
marched off with it. Deceit and cunning are 
prominent characteristics of many tribes on the 
West Coast of Africa. 

THE GAMBIA. 

The Gambia is a laiqge river near the Coast, the 
borders of which are inhabited chiefly by the Man- 
dingos, the finest race of men in this part of 
Western Africa* Mr. Eobinson speaks of them 
as being notably civil, obliging, and hospitable, 
but the victims of superstition. The religion they 
profess appears to be a mixture of Mohamedanism 
and Paganism. They are total abstainers from 
intoxicating drinks and pork, and are generally 
temperate in their habits. They pray three times 
a day, taking care that they face the sun-rising. 
While in the attitude of worship their forehead 
touches the earth, and they count a number of 
beads. Their dress is similar to that of the 
Greeks. 
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Among the Mandingos, there is a tribe called 
the Hoolas, or herdmen, who live chiefly among 
the cattle} Like the Boobees, they seldom 
trouble themselves with washing; they prefer, 
rather, to grease themselves with the butter they 
make. Captain Eobinson asking them the reason 
of this one day, the answer given was, " The 
bullock no wash ; and bullock no like us if we 
wash." These people also cover their bodies with 
charms, called greegrees. The ladies have their 
hair ornamented with pieces of amber, and coral 
beads are hung about their person. The country 
swarms with bees and locusts. There is also a 
delicious fruit, known as the locust, which grows 
in great abundance. 

The foregoing descriptions of the West Coast of 
Africa are given by Captain Eobinson from per- 
sonal experience twenty years ago. Undoubtedly, 
the habits above-named have received considerable 
modification since 1851, and we hope some of tlie 
brutal customs have by this time been discon- 
tinued. Since then, missionary societies have 
sent out to these dark spots the messengers of 
peace and salvation, who have preached the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. Schools have been ^ereoted^ 
education has adyanoed, and many who were 
then barbarous are now enjoying the benefits of 
civilization. 
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Of late years Captain Bobinson observed a 
marked improvement both in manners and morals. 
Speaking of Brass Eiver he sajrs, **Here the Churoh 
of England has recently erected a school and a 
small church ; and good Bishop Growther is doing 
his best to ra^se the people in the scale of morals. 
Both kings and people are now interesting them- 
selves in the good cause. King Arishma and 
King Oohei each contributed £50 in goods to the 
Mission. It appears, furthermore, that many of 
the native chiefs are waking up to the importance 
of having their children educated-; hence they 
send them down from the interior to the Mission- 
house for that purpose. Should there not be 
suf&cient room to board and lodge them on the 
fission premises, they obtain accommodation on 
board some ship ; the children going to school in 
the day-time and returning to the ship at night, 
boarding among the sailors." 

We are sorry to find, however, that the efforts 
of missionaries to Christianise the natives on the 
Coast of Africa are rendered comparativelyfutile by 
the evil doings of English merchants and seamen. 
As a pastime, many of our English seamen teach 
the native youths to drink and swear. They com- 
pel them to repeat the oaths over and over again, 
until they become aceompUshed in the abominable 
practice. When drunk and swearing, the poor 
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natives become objects of merriment to their iniqui- 
tous tutors. If they resist, or refuse to learn their 
hellish lessons, thej are threatened with a flogging. 
Captain Eobinson repeatedly reproved this abomin- 
able practice, but the reproved were invariably ready 
with the excuse, ** Its only fun." 

The natural darkness and stupidity of the native 
mind is hard enough to remove under the most 
£ivourable circumstances, but when English agents, 
captains, and mates, subject the natives to a train- 
ing of this kind, the task becomes almost hopeless. 
Mr. Bobinson long observed that one of the greatest 
difficulties in the way of gospel success in Western 
Africa is the clashing of English teaching with 
English habits. Seeing the wide contrast between the 
unholy practices of many who visit their shores, 
and the pure teaching of the gospel missionary, 
they»are led to reason thus, ** Dem white man do 
bad ; dem God-men say we black man must no do 
such tings. Dem white men no do all dem Q-od-men 
say." Thus the heathen mind is staggered and 
fllled with scepticism. Here, then, is ati argument 
for home missions, as well as foreign. "Were every 
Englishman saved, the light and truth of the gospel 
would soon illumine the world. 

Captain Eobinson also observes that for many 
years the mission cause sufiered not a littie from 
the inconsistences of its advocates. Wrong men 
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ioand their way out as misaionaries. Some betrayed 
their trust, entangled themselyes too much with 
business matters, became worldly-minded^ and cold 
and formal in their services f their love for souls gave 
place to the love of gain, and thus they woefully re- 
tarded the march of truth in the region of error. 
Oh, how it behoves the man of Qrod^ placed on a 
foreign shore, to labour zealously for the spiritual 
interest of the heathen, that he may be enabled at 
the last day to render up his account thereof with' 

joy- 
In concluding this chapter, we cannot do better 
than give the reader a description of the engraving 
fronting the title-page, which represents th< 



PAIAGE OF THB ILtSiSt OF BASSXJFOO. 

Bassupoo is one of the Boobee towns of Fernando 
Fo, situate up the country, on the mountain side. 
The view of the king's palace presented in the en- 
graving is a correct one, and will give the reader a 
good idea of the class of houses occupied by their 
majesties, the mountain kings of the island. Bocopa 
was the name of the king who lived here at the 
time when this view was sketched, and, like all the 
African kings, he is said to have been guilty of 
nearly all the crimes condemned in the Word of 
God. The abode of this Boobee king consisted of 
rude posts, standing about four feet above the 
ground, which supported an elevated roof of palm- 
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leaf mats. The . room was about six yards square. 
Daring a visit to the palace by one of our -mis- 
siouarieSy ^^ the king, aged and ill, lay on a coarse 
mat s{»read on the bare soil, and reclined his back 
agaiftst the wall of posts. Near him were several 
of his youthful wives, sittiug on the ground. One 
of them was smoking a short pipe/' On the en- 
trance of the missionary, the king and his wives 
rose, shooks hands, with him, and made him wel- 
come. Two other kings arrived soon after, one of 
whom had ** pieces of skins tied round his legs, and 
his £Eice, arms, and breast were daubed with patches 
Of white chalk/' 

If Gbd's true servants, going forth to these 
heathen tribes in the name of Jesus, and in the 
power of the Holy Ghost, promptly and efficiently 
exert themselves, they will in a few years make 
manifest the advantages of the Christian religion 
over every other system in civilizing the barbarous 
nations of the earth, and elevating them to a far 
higher standard of morals and religion here, and 
preparing them for the purer enjoyments of their 
heavenly inheritance hereafter. 

** And eaints "below with joy shall tiace 
The triumphs of redeeming grace 
In these poor outcasts of our race ; 
And louder notes shall rise and swell 
Though heaven's high arch, as angels tell 
The trophies of Immanuel." 



CHAPTEB VII. 



into iTetitantro po^ untt jB^at]^ of tf^t 

N the opening of this chapter on the 
introduction of Primitive Methodism 
into Fernando Po we cannot do better 
, than quote the following from the Mis- 
sionary Records of January, 1870 : — 

" The island of Fernando To is in the 
Gulf of Q-uinea. It lies a few degrees 
North of the Equator, and but a few miles off the 
kingdom of Benin, on the Wfest Coast of Africa. It 
is not only insular, but mountainous ; is fanned by 
a good sea breeze, and is therefore more healthy than 
the mainland. It is peopled by many thousands of 
souls, chiefly Uacks, but haying a sprinkling of Euro- 
peans among them. It is under Spanish dominion. 
Formerly there were Baptist missionaries on the is- 
land ; but during late years no Protestants have been 
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allowed to pre^h in the country ; consequently the 
. people have no minister but the Jesuits. Since the 
revolution in Spain,, religious liberty has been 
granted at Fernando Po. 

" The Eev. Henry Woodcock says : ' Tens of 
thousands of our members have been gladdened by 
the tidings .that Bros. Burnett-and Boe have con- 
sented to go out as missionaries to Africa. As 
many of the supporters of our missionary cause wiD 
be wishful to know something of the country to 
which our brethren are going, I forward you a letter 
from Mr. George Viggins — one of our members at 
Portsmouth — who for many years filled the office of 
Steward on several of our largest war vessels." The 
following is the letter, and we have no doubt it vniJl 
be read with very much interest, as it is the testi- 
mony of one who has repeatedly been at the place 
he describes : — • 

" * DsAB Shu — ^In answer to your enquiries I may 
state that I have visited the Island of Fernando Po 
on eight or ten different occasions ; my last visit took 
place ten years ago. The island, which is directly 
opposite the coast of Malabar, and from which 
it is separated by a stream some 20 miles across, is 
remarkable &r its great beauty apd fertility — 
bananas, cocoa nuts, pine apples* yams, &c^ being 
produced in great abundance. The last^nam^ 
article of food is an excellent substitute for our 
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EogliBli potatoes, it is idmost as palatable, and very 
nutritious* Goats, ducks, and fowls are very plen- 
tiful. There is no lack of the necessaries of life on 
the island ; for in addition to what is produced by 
the natives, large quantities of food are imported 
irom the neighbouring islands, and two or three 
English merchants have jstorehouses on the island. 
The principal town on the island, and where there 
is a coal depot for our war and other vessels (but 
tbe name of which I cannot recal with accuracy), 
contains some 2,000 inhabitants. There are two or 
three regularly formed streets, and the entire town 
would not suffer from comparison with some of our 
English villages. The people live in cottages built 
of clay or wood, with clay floors and thatched roofs, 
the latter overhanging the houses so as to form a 
verandah, to screen th^ inmates from the heat, which 
at some seasons of the year is very intense. Heavy 
rain falls during several months, whic^h, followed 
by the intense hot weather, renders the island very 
unhealthy to most Europeans. But I am not aware 
that in this respect it is much worse than the island 
of Sierra Leone, which is some 1,400 miles distant 
from Fernando Fo, and where the Wesleyan 
Missionaries have done a vast amount of good. The 
principal shop-keepers and tradesmen at the town 
from whence we used to obtain our provisions are 
not natives of the island, but emigrants from Sierra 
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Leone. I often traded with them, and found them 
remarkably clean, industrious, kind, and trust- 
worthy ; indeed they are generally admired by the 
Europeans who yisit the island. Many of them 
have had a religious training under the Wesleyans 
in Sierra Leone, and, like most Africans, they are 
fond of speaking about religion ; and though there 
"was not, to my knowledge, any Protestant Mission- 
aries on the island at the time I Tisited it, yet they 
held prayer meetings and other religious services 
amongst themselves in houses and private rooms. 
Often, when passing along the streets on the Sab- 
bath, I have heard them singing the praises of God. 
I believe amongst these colonists the labours of a 
Primitive Methodist Missionary would be highly- 
appreciated. They were, years ago, like sheep 
having no shepherd. The natives are in a wretched 
state, profoundly ignorant of spiritual things, and 
fearfully degraded physically and moral!ly. Numbers 
of them used to come down from the neighbouring 
villages bringing goats, ducks, and fowls of aU kinds. 
They were generally naked, except a slight covering 
of goat's skin over their loins. Their hair was 
long and matted, and stuck with feathers; their 
iaces painted and tattooed; and their entire bodies 
besmeared with red clay, which gave them a most 
Rightful appearance. Occasionally Mr. Beecroft 
(the Governor of the coal depot, an English- 
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man who had spent upwards of thirty years 
on the island) would get a number of them to per- 
form one of their war dances for the edification of 
Admiral Bruce, his daughter, and the officers on 
t)oard the Penelope, * And yet, degraded as they are, 
they are remarkable for their kindness and courtesy 
to Europeans ; and I have often heard our Naval 
officers speak of the kind treatment they received 
from them during their (the officers) shooting ex* 
cursions on the island. They always saluted the 
officers, who used greatly to enjoy spending a few 
hours amongst them. I remember that on one oc- 
casion Mr. Beecroft observed to Admiral Bruce that 
it was a great pity that no means were put forth to 
Christianise and save these ^poor islanders. They 
truly wait for God's law. And if our Connexion 
acts upon the principle laid down by Mr. Wesley, 
namely, ' That the church ought not only to go to 
those who need the gospel, but ifi those who need 
it most,' I am sure neither the unhealthiness of the 
climate nor the degraded condition of the people 
will be allowed to dispirit our hopes or to paralyse 
our energies at the present crisis. 

" I remain, dear sir, yours truly, 

'^GeOBGE ViGGlNS." 

On the 23rd of June, 1869, Captain Bobinson 
took charge of the sailing ship Elgiva, and after 
bidding farewell to his wife and family he 
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again sailed for the Coast of Africa. On board 
among the crew was a good man (Mr. Hand), a 
staunch teetotaller, and a loyal hearted PrimitiYe 
Methodist, employed in the capacity of carpenter. 
Work being scarce in Liverpool, and he somewhat 
straightened in circumstances, he applied to the 
captain for the above-named situation on board the 
Elgiva. Mr. Hand v^sia known to Captain Eobinson 
as society steward of Croston-street Society, Liver- 
pool second circuit; and being in good repute at 
home, he was engaged. Fatal engagement I some 
may think ; but the grand moral results of it in the 
future history of missions the final day alone will 
reveal. 

The captain found in his carpenter a man true to 
principle and arfirm friend. As regularly as the 
evenings returned they met tc^ether in the cabin 
for the reading of God's Word and prayer. In the 
month, of August the Elgiva was safely harboured 
in Clarence Bay, at the town of Santa Isabel, Fer- 
nando Po, where they were to remain a week or 
two while discharging the cargo. 

The carpenter was now &r from home, in the 
land of strangers, and for the first time in his life 
on the Coast of Africa. Looking upon the moral 
destitution around him, his pure sympathy with 
men and strong love for G-od and souls led him to 
resolve to erect the standard of Calvary in Clarence 
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Bay. Like his captun, Mr. Hand was not a man 
of L accomplishments or extensive book know- 
ledge ; t»ut be had become acquainted with the way 
to the Gross "and the power of Christ to save the souls 
of men. He knew, also, that the grand privilege 
of being saved was not confined to clime or colour ; 
that salvation, like the air we breathe, encompassed 
the globe ; and that the joul of the dark-skinned 
African was as much the blood-bought property of 
Christ as the soul of an Englishman. He there- 
fore resolved to seize the opportunity afbrded him 
of publishing to all who would hear the story of 
Jesus' love. He did not confine himself to the 
cabin of his ship, or simply hoist the star flag and 
wait for the people to come ; but, in the spirit of a 
true missionary, he went from ship to ship, exhort- 
ing and beseeching all to fiee from the wrath to 
come. His captain sometimes accompanied him. 

Daring this brief stay at th^ island the oarp^iter 
was desired to go ashore to repair an agent's boat, 
when he sooii found himself surrounded with a 
company of dark Femandians. His sympathetic 
heart yearned with oompassion towards theiQ, and 
he could not refrain from telling them of Jesus. 
While with the hammer he struck the nail, the 
noble idea of holding a prayer-meeting and preach- 
ing the Gospel to these benighted people entered 
his mind. As soon as work hours were over, and 
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he was at liberty, lie prepared to enter upon the 
work of a Christian missionary to the heathen. 
And now, for the first time, a warm-Jiearted 
Primitive Methodist, and a man of strong, common 
sense, stood on the shores of Fernando Po to 
preach the Gospel of Jesus to its people. The 
Bethel Flag of Captain Eobinson had undoubtedly 
been hoisted in those waters before, and some of 
the natives of the island had heard from him of 
Jesus ; yet Mr. Hand now took his stand upon the 
shore, preached and prayed after the good old 
fashion of our fathers. His labours were earnest, 
and the service powerful and attractive. The 
natives, curious to see and hear this warm-hearted 
and enthusiastio white man, gathered round him in 
numbers, and listened attentively to the message of 
mercy he had to deUver. They were blessedly 
wrought upon by the Spirit, and became anxious 
that arrangements should be made for holding 
services on the Sabbath ; and Mr. Hand must be 
the preacher. Accordingly, beside other services 
during the week, carpenter Hand, joined by his 
captain, who to<>k part in the services, preached 
twice every Sabbath during their stay. The people 
hung upon his lips, and received the truth with 
gladness; and, had it been possible, they would 
have detained him and engaged him as their 
regular pastor, though he had not had a collegiate 
training at either Oifoird or Cambridge, 
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Captain Eobinson, referring to Mr. Hand in con- 
nection with the above services, says, " He worked 
hard, and the people were very fond of him^ and 
wanted him to stay with them." 

At this juncture the thought occurred to both 
Captain Eobinson and his carpenter, What a pity it 
is that these people, so eager for the bread of life, 
should remain destitute. Here is a lovely island^ 
a host of scattered inhabitants, and not a single 
missionary of the Cross among them ; and the seed 
we have sown, unless watched and nourished, will 
become unfruitful. Suppose we apply to the Primi- 
tive Methodist Missionary Committee, and request 
them to send a man here at once. No sooner was 
the thought expressed to some of the natives than 
it -met with a glad Amen from many hearts. Many 
engaged to stand by the missionaries if they were 
sent, and earnest solicitations were made that let* 
ters of application should be sent off at once. 

The first we insert was from Mr. Hand, written 
to his valued friend, Mr. P. Crook, of the Liverpool 
Second Circuit. 

" Fernando Po, August 17th, 1869. 
*' Deab Sie, — I now write « few lines to let you 
know how I am going on in this foreign land, and 
to give you some account of my voyage, and things 
connected therewith. You know that we sailed 
from Birkenhead Dock, on the 24th of June, ljB6d| 
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about noon. The wind being against our staling 
out, we wiBre taken in tow by a steam-tug, until 
two o'clock next morning. Having rounded Holy- 
bead, and the wind being in our favour, the Elgiva 
was let loose for Africa. We made but little 
progress. On Sunday, the 27th, we were off 
Waterford, and the day was kept (as a Sabbath 
ought to be kept on every ship) with prayer; the 
captain going through the Church of England 
Service at 9 a.m., and reading a sermon from the 
** Sunday at Home." In the evening we had ser- 
vice again, the captain giving out one of our 
hymns, and reading a chapter ; I prayed, and then 
preached a sermon to the ship's company ; in this 
way the Sabbath passed away with profit and plea- 
sure. We h&d a very fine passage. All the way out 
our Sabbaths passed away something similar to the 
first. We saw a great many flying-fish fiiffcer we 
passed the tropic line; one flew on board one 
night, and the next morning I took . one side of 
him for breakfast. We only caught one other fish 
all the passage, a dolphin, about 6 or 7 lbs. weight. 
On the 8th of August, we were looking for land, 
but no land appeared ; but on the next morning 
we saw the peak of Fernando Po soaring above 
the clouds — 5,648 feet above the sea. We came to 
anchor about noon. Before we got in we saw 
several large whales close to the ship ; they were 
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blowing the wat^ into the air like a steam engine. 
I was much amused to see a oanoe paddled along by 
about eight or ten naked coloured men, all striking 
their paddles together, and one sitting at the stem^ 
with another paddle to steer with. We came to 
our anchor in Durance Cove, just under the town 
of Fernando Po. This is an island in the Gulf of 
Guinea, about 20 or 30 miles from the mainland ; 
a fine breeze blows in from the sea every day, 
making it very healthy, but it is very warm for all 
that. It is situated in about 4 or 5 deg. north lat. 
and 12 deg. east Ion., so that we are very near the 
equator. I must now let you know that this 
island is a Spanish island, and no Protestant 
service has been allowed to be held here for years, 
so that there is no church or chapel of any kind 
but the Eomish Masshouse ; and though there are 
Protestants of various denominations, there is not a 
minister of any kind on the island, except the 
priest, though there are from 20,000 to 30,000 
people. Since the revolution in Spain, liberty of 
conscience has been proclaimed through all the 
Spanish dominions, so that the people now can 
worship hpw and where they Hke, 

"After being here two or three days I had to go 
on shore to repair the agent's boat, and a Spanish 
sailor was sent along with me to assist me in any 
way he could. The captain had it planned that I 
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should stay on shore altogether, instead of going 
on board every night. "We were very comfortable, 
and lived like gentlemen. The second night I was 
there I was sent for to see a sick man. It was 
Saturday night, and I was preparing for the Sabbath, 
but I went, and found the coloured man lying on 
his back. When he saw me he put his hand out to 
me, and said : — * Broder, I glad to see you.' 

" I began to say to him, * Do you know Jesus ?' 

'* * Tes, and I love him too,* he said, * and as I 
don't expect to be here long, I want you to give 
me the Lord's Supper, I should be better satisfied.' 

" I said, * Do you think it will make you any 
better ? ' 

" * No,' he said, * but 1 feel it my duty to do the 
Lord's will. You must promise when you come, 
and have it aU ready.' 

" I said, * Well, I've to preach twice to-morrow, 
but I'll come after service at night. I think that's 
the most proper time.' 

" He said, * Yerv well.' 

" I read, and prayed, and sung with the jBsimily, 
and then I went home to my lodgings for the night. 

" Sunday, Aug. 15. — After breakfast I sat read- 
ing my Bible, but I kept my eye on the Catholic 
chapel to see if anybody went in. The bell rang four 
or five times, and one man went in, but he came out 
in two or three minutes. Most of the Spanish 
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people have given up going to mass ; they are as 
sheep without a shepherd. At 10 a.m. I went to 
the Protestant Sunday school to see how they went 
on ; it was held at an old woman's house called 
Mamma Job. All old women are called * mamma;' 
old men called * papa.' Pound an old woman waiting, 
with a few children, for the teachers. Waited tiU the 
teachers came, then ppened the school with singing. 
After singing the children knelt down. The head- 
teacher sat down, put his hand over his eyes, and 
said a prayer like that of a child. Prayer finished, 
the teachers arranged the children ; each had a card 
with the Alphabet. Each child took a stick and 
pointed to letters, and said A, B, C, &c. The next 
took the stick and said them, and so on. It was 
a strange sight to see the little black faces and 
curly heads. I spoke to and questioned them. 

" I call the Spanish sailor * Charley.' His proper 
name is C. Martin. As this is a Spanish port, a 
Spanish guard ship is always lying in the harbour. 
Charley knew the boatswain of her. He came on 
shore and invited us to go on board on Sunday. 
After leaving school went on board. The boats- 
wain brought a bottle of Madeira, but they had to 
drink it themselves. Preached at two at the school ; 
had a splendid congregation of blacks — suppose 200. 
The place was full. People stood outside, both 
back and front ; some respectable people. Text : 
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* Except a man be bom of water/ &o. It went 
well. I had a good tine. At one p.m. met again ; 
place fuller still. Had to pull my coat o£P to it. 
Breached in my shirt-sleeves. Called on them to 
pray ; one or two did. It was announced for me 
to preach in the house where I stay on Monday 
night. Place crammed. All the respectable people' 
were there. The boatswain was there. He speaks 
and understands English. Said he would as^ the 
captain to let me preach on board. Deal of con- 
versation with the Spaniards, through Charley, 
about the Church of Borne and religion iipi general. 
The Protestants have been subscribing money to 
Bend for A missionary. A public meeting was held 
to decide who should come, but the meeting ended 
as it began. Plenty of work for me. Have the 
whole island. Am head bishop. On Saturday 
preached through Charley. He has got converted, 
and is talking almost all day about God. He 
says he has Christ in his heart. People like our 
hymns. Sing 'Marching Along' weU, and 
* Marching to the Promised Land.' The captain is 
gone to Bonny, where the ship is going after dis- 
charging. Will be back in a few days. If t can 
leave the ship, the people wrmt me to stop. Am sure 
could found a society for our people to come and 
take possession of in Africa. If I could get hymn-. 
books should be all right. Could have all the 
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English and Spanish Protestants in our Church. 
No opposition. The men from the guard-ship 
bring my dinner every day. Have not been la- 
bouring in vain. Since I came, a black man brought 
me a pine-apple because Qod had blessed him. 
Charley tells the Spaniards that Carpenter will 
tell them. A black man said, ' Carpenter, ebery 
body lub and speak good of you, both black and 
white.' I have plenty to do. 30,000 people, and 
only me to tell them the way of salvation. A 
fine opportunity for our people to send mission- 
aries. Nothing to do but come, and be received 
with open arms. 'Tis not only this place, but the 
West Coast of Africa, Cape Palmas, Cape Coast 
Castle, Lagos, Benin, Brass, and Bonny, and many 
other places, almost without the Gospel. Captain 
Bobinson has been at Bonny all the week ; came 
back on Saturday. Visited sick man, had prayer, 
and captain went on board. Sunday, 7 a m., visited 
man-of-war. Boatswain sent for me to see him ; 
he had been sick all week. He said he liked the 
services. He talked about his soul. He said he 
was a convert. I asked if they had Spanish bibles 
on board. They had not. While we, were read- 
ing, saw a ihan oome who told Charley that he 
wanted to hear about Christ, Set Charley to talk 
to him. Charley asked me to read the 3rd of John 
to the man. After a long talk and a cup of coffee, 
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I came on shore to prepare for the day. Was 
inyited to preach on board a ship of Stewards and 
Douglass's ; the captain^ being a godly man, wished 
to have a service on board. My congregation, was 
rather small ; but felt well, and think I preached 
well. My tongue seemed as the pen of a ready 
writer. May God own and bless his Word. While 
I was preaching, the Governor of the island died. 
Flags were hoisted half-mast high. He was only 
sick two days. At 2 o'clock preached at the 
school, and had a fine congregation. The Lord 
was there. Preached at 6 J o'clock, from 6th John, 
* They shall hear the voice,* &c. Congregation 
seemed deeply affected. This morning the 
Governor was buried. It was curious to see the 
procession — a lot of boys, and one man with his 
bare head ; they had white jackets and red petti- 
coats, and lighted candles in their hands. Next 
came three priests, with cocked hats, and an open 
book before them. It was not the Bible, or it 
would have put the candles out — the Bible extin- 
guishes such lights. The coffin was carried by 
four men from the guard-ship, and then officers 
of the navy followed. It was not so respectable 
as it would have been in England. Charley will 
stop with me to keep God in his heart, he says. 
The priest told him the Catholic was the right 
religion. Charley asked for a Bible ; he went for 
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the promised Bible, bnt didn't get one, but a book 
with a big Mary and a little Jesus. I told Charley 
to stick to him till he got the Bible, and I would 
go and have some talk with the priest out of the 
Bible. I am sorry to leave here. The captain is 
forced to take me to Bonny. I thought, if they 
couldn't send a missionary, they might send a car- 
penter to Bonny, so that I might come and be no 
expense, as there is plenty of carpenter's work 
and good pay ; so I should be "doing well for my 
family and for God. I have good offers of work, 
but am bound to the ship, and shall be very busy* 
If the owners wish, they can keep me here for 
three years. Shall raise God's standard whei'ever 
I go. Preached at the schools. All are sorry our 
ship is going. Shall take the names of those who 
will unite. Am living on shore yet. Spoke to an 
African about his souk Another working with 
me to-day ; he had a copper ring round his wrist 
to stop the rain." 

The above letter needs no comment ; it speaks for 
itself, and gives us an insight into the soul of the first 
Primitive Methodist preacher in Fernando Po. 

The following is from the pen of Captain Eobin- 

soD, which was sent at the same time and to the 
same friend :— 

" Barque Elgiva, Pemando Po, 

« Aug. 28th, 1869, 

** Dear Sib, — Since writing my private letter to 
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you I must now join our dear Brother Hands, my 
carpenter, in telling what a field there is here. 
There are about 20,000 or 30,000 squIs on this 
island, and not one preacher or man of G-od to 
preach or expound the Scriptures to them. Since 
the Eevolution in Spain free permission to«preach 
has been granted, and ady sect or denomination 
can now send missionaries. The Order of Holy 
Jesus (or Jesuits) is here ; but, I am happy to say, 
very few attend them. The black population want 
a Protestant minister ; they do not care what de- 
nomination, so long as he is a man of God, who will 
take an interest in their souls' welfare. It does not 
require a man of many languages. The natives here 
speak English — a broken EngHsh ; but should a man 
come here who could speak Spanish it would be 
better, for a great many of the Spanish would be 
converted to our faith; several have attended the 
meeting. I must inform you about our Brother 
Hands. After arriving out I alloM^ed him to go on 
shore, and there he found afield or vineyard, and 
not one reaper. He commenced preaching, and has 
a congregation of'about 150 or 200 souls. In fact, we 
cannot find a place big enough to hold them ; they 
stand out in the street, and are very eager to hear 
the Word of God. It would melt your heart to see 
them ; each contributing his mite — bringing his 
candle and his shade, and his chair for a seat ; each. 
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one grasping for a hymn-book — ^I happened to ha^e 

about eighteen of Eichard "Weaver's — and to hear 

them pray, and not a pastor or shepherd to guide 

this little flock. They are about collecting one 

hundred and odd pounds to build a chapel. Now 

you see that there is a fine field. They want Mr. 

Hands to stay here, but I cannot let him. They 

would build him a church, and his trade would be 

a little fortune to him ; but I dare not let him stop. 

Next, I spoke to you when in Liverpool about the 

Brass Biver : that is another field, where they want 

a man of God. There is also the Benin Biver, not 

^ one -man of God in it, — ^an open field. Now, my 

^ *dear sir, all at home want to send missionaries 

ui out. But you send them out to where there are 

^ already labourers in the field. In these three 

ll places there are none ; only at Brass Biver one 

^ Church missionary ; and the king wants a man to 

u go up to their towns on the river. Brother Hands 

- is doing, I believe, a very good work. He has 

J administered the Sacrament to one poor dying man. 

Now^ should you think it advisable, send this, or a 

copy, to our Conference officers in London, or to 

any other society. Well, my dear sir, Brother 

, . Hands has told them that he would write home for 

a man of God to come out as soon as possible. 

|v Brother Hands would stop here himself if he oould 

' I get a man from Liverpool to relieve him as a 
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carpenter. Brother Hands has written a long 
account, which I enclose in my letter to you, as I 
have not time to copy it off. Excuse this letter, 
as I am very busy just now. We trust you will 
see to this, and either write to our people about 
sending a man out at once, or to some other 
society. They will find a house to preach in and 
to live ; only he must bring out plenty of hymn- 
books, and Bibles, and school-books. There is not 
a schoolmaster here. A married man or a single 
man will do, as a minister ; but I would advise a 
married man to come out first and see the place. 
You can send this or a copy of it to our society, 
with Brother Hands' letter to you. God bless you, 
my dear sir. I trust you will do what you can for 
these dear souls out here. 

" Yours affectionately in God, 

« W. EOBINSON.*' 

A third letter was sent from a number of per- 
sons residing on the island, who jointly sent their 
wishes to the General Missionary Committee in 

London : — 

" Alfred Cottage, Pemando Po, 

" Aug. 28th, 1869. 

" To the General Secretaries of the Primitive 
" Methodist Society, London. 

" SiBS, — The object of my addressing you now is 
to crave your help and sympathy in behalf of the 
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inhabitants of this island. The place was once occu- 
pied by the Baptist Missionary Society, but they 
were expelled after the arrital of the Eomish Church 
on the island, in 1868. Happy to state that the 
present laws of Spain have granted liberty of wor- 
shipping God according to the Protestant creed to 
every one of her subjects in all her colonies, and 
the people here have the same liberty given them, 
and may invite a minister of any denomination to 
come and settle with them. For some reasons, of 
which T am not aware, the inhabitants do not wish 
to recall the Baptist missionaries amongst them any 
more. Lately, they were making up their minds to 
apply to the Church of England for a missionary, 
through the Eight Eev. Dr. Crowther. Fortunately, 
one of your local preachers, who is the bearer of this 
letter to you, arrived here and preached to us, or to 
the people, and every individual in the place was 
greatly blessed by his labours ; therefore I am re- 
quested by the inhabitants to apply to your Com- 
mittee for a missionary to come and direct them in 
the way that leads to eternal life. I hope you will 
grant us a prompt reply at your earliest conve- 
nience. Do not forget to send us some of your 
society's publications, i.e., Magazines, <&c. 

" I remain^ yours truly, 
" In behalf of the people or inhabitants, 

" Thomas E. Pbince, Secretary J' 
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" Signed by — Henry B. Fause, James B. Davies, 
Peter Bull, Abraham Doroo, Charles Sinom, Henry, 
Lawner, Joseph A. Palmer.*' 

Mr. Oook kindly placed the above letters in tbe 
hands of the C&rcuit Committe of the Liverpool 
Second Station, who forwarded them immediately, 
through Bev. W. Wilkimson, to the Missionary Com- 
mittee. Prompt and energetic action was taken by 
Eev. S, Antliff, General Missionary Secretary, who 
felt fully convinced that the call was of G-od, and 
that the time to plant the standard of Primitive 
Methodism on the shores of Africa had come. The 
Committee were almost unanimously agreed to send 
out men immediately ; and in. due time the B»ev. B. 
W. Burnett and the Bev. H. Boe, steamed away 
from the Mersey on board the good ship Mandingo 
for the West Coast of Africa, in answer to the above 
appeals, and as^ the first Primitive Methodist mis- 
sionaries to heathendom. The message of mercy 
they took was hailed with joy by the people ; the 
smile of God attended their mission, many were 
rescued from the gall of bitterness and the bonds of 
iniquity ; and soon tidings reached us in Etigland 
that some of the most abandoned of the people had 
been enlighted and saved. 

DEATH OF MB HANDS. 

Having noticed the pioneer work of Captain 
BobinsoD and his carpenter, Mr. James Hands, in 
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the iatroduetion of Primitive Methodism into Per- 

nando Po^ and the success of their appeals to the 

Primitive Methodist Missionary Committee for 

missionaries to be sent out tg that island, we must 

now return to the Elgiva, and resume our narrative 
by detailing the illness and death of the heroic 

carpenter. 

The multifarious duties which Mr. Hands had 
undertaken, in addition to those of his ordinary 
employment — namely, ttie preaching of the gospel 
to the natives, the visitation of the sick, and various 
other efforts in connection with his lay missionary 
woric — so taxed his constitution and strength that 
he soon became prostrate with fever. 

In the beginning of September, 1869, the Elgiva 
and crew were called to leave Fernando Po for 
Bonny. The sea-breeze, change of air, and unre- 
mitting attention paid by Captain Eobinson to his 
afflicted carpenter, apparently brought the iever 
under, and the sufferer appeared likely to do well. 
But appearances are oftentimes very deceptive. On 
reaching Bonny the captain and his crew found 
themselves in the midst of a most disastrous war. 
The House of Anna Pepple was set in fierce 
encouuter against the House of Mannilla Pepple. 
A message of warning was sent by the contending 
parties to all the ships in the river, and desiring 
them to remove Irom danger as quickly as possible, 
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as the combattants could not hold themselves re- 
sponsible for any damages they might sustain. 
Hence the river was all astir ; old hulks were re- 
moved from their moorings, ships were running foul 
of each other in their haste to escape, and traders 
were rushing about in great confusion. The big Lan- 
caster gans were roaring, shots were hissing throagh 
the air, and the town was soon on fire. The loss 
of life and the destruction of property occasioned 
by this outbreak of war was immense. 

At this juncture the Court of Equity stepped in, 
and resolved to call to their aid a British man-of- 
war. The British Consul was consulted ; and 
ultimately Captain Bobinson, as messenger for the 
Court, was sent, on the 15th of September, to 
Fernando Po. The journey was undertaken by Mr. 
Eobinson in a small open boat, the distance across 
the channel being about 100 miles. During the 
captain's absence, Mr. Hands lay prostrate with 
fever in the Bonny river, surrounded by the ex- 
citement of savage warfare.. In these circum- 
stances there was little to cheer, and much to de- 
press and sadden him. 

After an absence of eleven days the captain again 
joined the Elgiva at Bonny. On his return 
he at once entered into conversation with the 
sickly carpenter, after which the latter went 
to the fore part of the ship. Two hours 
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passed away, when the captain was abruptly in- 
formed that the carpenter was delirious. He went to 
his assistance, and brought him to his own cabin. 
A medical gentleman was immediately sent for, and 
all available remedies applied; but the carpenter 
sank into a deep stupor ; his eyes closed, and he 
became speechless. Many efforts were made to draw 
him into conversation, but with no avail. The 
captain, with a sad heart, watched over him for some 
time, and then appointed others to attend him during 
the night. 

On Monday, Sept. 17th, the medical attendant 
again tried his utmost to break the stupor, and 
get him to speak. Various questions were put 
by the captain, and words of cheer and kindness 
spoken; home and friends, religion and heaven, 
were alluded to, but the poor carpenter's eyes were 
still closed, and he remaiuBd speechless. The 
doctor at length said, with assumed harshness : — 
" Come, speak man ! what are you thinking about ?" 
The carpenter, now somewhat aroused, but evi- 
dently with an effort, replied, "I have enough to 
think about ; I have to prepare." " Prepare for 
what?" interrogated the doctor. But the poor 
carpenter's lips were sealed never to speak again. 

He lingered on fo;r several days, slumbering and 
moaning, but with no inclination either to eat or 
drink. His kind and ever attentive captain, much 
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grieved that he did not speak, administered every 
restorative in his power ; but this humble servant 
of God had done his work, his life-purpose was ac- 
complished, and on October 1st, 1869, little better 
than a month from the time of his first preaching 
to the Africans, he fell asleep in Jesus, and passed 
away to his reward in the skies. 

** There is a secret in the ways of God 
With His own children, which none others know, 
That sweetens all He does." 

" But who amongst ns can at first Gk)d's purposes 

divine? 
* He being dead yet speaketh,' and his memory to 

this day 
Is living, though his quiet grave lies many a mile 
away." 

Speedy arrangements were made for his inter- 
ment ; and in the presence of all on board, who had 
gathered around the rude coffin, the captain, with 
a saddened heart, read the burial service. The 
corpse was then lowered into a boat, and towed 
down the rive.r a distance of five miles, where it 
was landed, and interred in the lonely burying 
ground of Eough Comer. The humble spot on the 
surf-beaten shores of Africa, where rest the mortal 
remains of the missionary-carpenter, is marked by a 
small tree, planted at the head of the grave by the 
sorrowing captain, who lingered about the graveyard 
for a considerable time, and then returned to his 
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ship to find that he had not only lost a faithful ser- 
vant, but a valued Christian friend. 

Though the last hours of Mr. Hands' life were 
somewhat clouded by the melancholy circumstances 
narrated above, yet — 

** Close to the Q-reat White Throne, His temples wearing 

A crown of fadeless light, 

Christ's soldier stands — and Heaven's expanse has 
gath^ed 

Another star of Hght." 

Shortly af!:er the cheery letters of Mr. Hands 
had reached his home in Liverpool, and many friends 
were gladdened by the joyous tidings they brought, 
the sad intelligence was received that he had been 

attacked with fever, and died in the fe,r-off land of 
strangers. 

It may be interesting to the reader to know that 
Mr. James Hands was " born again " i^ the 
Maguire- street Primitive Methodist Chapel, Liver- 
pool Second Circuit, about seventeen years prior to 
his decease. 

POISOM" ADMINISTERED TO CAPTAIN ROBINSON". 

Captain Eobinson's physical constitution was 
naturally hardy, and being thoroughly weather- 
beaten, it seemed capable of enduring the breath 
of almost any clime. 

Some years previous to the time of which we 
now write, he had received serious internal injury by 
poisoning, and was, therefore, for years the subject 
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of painful a^ictions. Of the time, place, and causes 
of that injury we have no satisfactory information, 
it being contrary to the wishes of Captain Bobinson 
to have them published to the world. We have, 
however, gathered a few facts in relation thereto 
which will help to show the difficulties under which 
Captain fiobinson laboured in his profession, and 
which would also have at times a very depressing 
effect upon him in the discharge of those public re- 
ligious duties which he took upon himself to per- 
form in his capacity as chief officer on board the 
various vesseils which came under his charge. 

It appears that some time between the years 1853 
and 1856 Captain Eobinson began to be afflicted 
with strange and painful sensations in his limbd. 
He subjected himself to various kinds of medical 
treatment for a time; but not knowing the 
cause, it was a difficult matter to obtain a cure. 
Time passed on, but the affliction still remained 
with him, and became increasingly painful. Even- 
tually, however, he learnt that about the time of the 
commencement of his illness he was made the un- 
conscious victim of a dose of poison, administered to 
him by one of the natives, who had been employed 
by a wealthy African female. This woman occupied 
a prominent position in that ,'part of the country 
where she resided; she possessed considerable 
wealth, and consequently revelled in the enjoyment 
of those pleasures which are easily obtainable by- 
money. Her pecuUar cast of mind led her to de- 
light in the pomp and pride of her riches, and the 
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servile attentions of her numerous native attendants. 
These were paraded before Captain Eobinson, and 
she sought to allure him from his wife and family in 
England, and induce hiiii to take up his permanent 
abode in Africa, and share with her the enjoyments 
of her wealth. Failing to accomplish her wicked de- 
signs in this respect, she became so exasperated 
against the captain that she sought to put an end to 
his existence. To accomplish her purpose, she em* 
ployed one of the natives from the up country, who 
was instructed to administer to Mr. Eobinson one 
of their most deadly poisons. The deed was executed 
with all the subtlety peculiar to the race, — ^hence the 
length of time before it became known to itg in- 
tended victim. Though cleverly administered, it 
failed to accomplish the desired end, and the life of 
the captain was preserved. The poison, however, 
found its way into his blood and bone, distorted his 
limbs, and made havoc with his system generally. 

Many and costly were the attempts made to expel 
the deadly foe, and restore him to health ; but &ilure 
seems to have attended them all. Many physicians 
were employed, nearly all systems of medicine tried, 
years of rigid physical discipline undergone, resort 
had to Eoman, Turkish, and sea baths, gymnastic 
exercises, and even burnings with hot irons ; but 
without any beneficial effect to the sufferer. The 
poison secretly and stubbornly lurked within, and 
baffled aU the skill employed to remove it. 

Though the captain had repeatedly escaped the 
most alarming dangers by sea and land, yet the 
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subtle poison thus infused into his system knawed 
persistently at his vitals, and hastened him on to 
his grave. 

DEATH or CAPTAIN EOBINSON. 

Shortly after the death of Mr. Hands, Captain 
Robinson was again in England, where, he remained 
for several weeks, and then took charge of the JBee^ 
a new steamer, which had been built at Glasgow. 
This was her first voyage, and after a splendid run 
of about twenty-five days, she reached the West 
Coast of Africa in safety. . 

During this voyage Captain Robinson's health 
began to fail, and he became the subject of prolonged 
and painful aflOiictions. Soon after his arrival on the 
African coaist, Mr. Robinson was called upon to 
administer medicine and comfort to a fellow captain^ 
who was dying of dysentry. The cabin where the 
sick man lay was surcharged with a poisonous at- 
mosphere ; and Captain Robinson being so fre- 
quently there, inhaling the infection, he fell a victim 
to the same disease himself. For several trips he 
was close upon the verge of the grave, and expected 
soon to enter its dstrk precincts. The limbs that 
had been weakened and distorted by the &tal dose 
of poison, administered years ago, now became so 
weak, that for a time they were unable to support 
him at all, and he was thoroughly prostrated. 

^ter about sixteen months of suffering, the 
captain thought a journey to England would pro- 
bably recruit his wasted energies. Having recovered 
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a little, he embarked as a passenger in the Palm, 
and came to England. The change seems, for a 
* time, to have encouraged his hopes. His strength 
returned, and he again entertained the thought that 
his life would be prolonged several years ere he 
quitted this earthly scene. He therefore took pos- 
session of the Ant, and again ventured to Africa 
for the purpose of bringing home the Bee. But this 
time he left his native land nevfer to return. He 
reached his destination In safety, delivered up the 
Ant, and again took charge of the Bee. 

Captain Robinson seems to have commenced his 
return voyage to England with a rejoicing heart, 
his health having been so much recruited a^ to 
enable him to discharge his duties with some de- 
gree of pleasure. The Bee steamed gallantly over 
the waters, and soon reached Sierra* Leone, where 
they anchored for several days. During their stay 
here the captain, cheered with the hope of again 
seeing his loved ones at home, wrote them a letter, 
stating he was well, and expected soon to be with 
them. 

On the following day, August 7th, 1872, the Bee 
started again on its homeward journey. Sierra 
Leone was soon in the rear, and favouring breezes 
blew them rapidly onward to their desired haven. 
But how abruptly the course of human life is some- 
times changed I On the 8th, the captain was sud- 
denly smitten with violent pains in his bowels. 
Anticipating his end to be near, he requested the 
ship to be turned about, that they might return to 
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Sierra Leone, The other officers, however, con- 
tinued her course homeward. AH available remedies 
were applied for the captain's relief, but the hand of 
death was upon him. After many hours of ex- 
cruciating torture, he expired while suffering the 
most intense agony, and his soul passed awaj to 
the mansions of rest, August 10th, 1872. 

Between the death of Mr. Hands and that of 
Captain Bobinson there is a marked contrast. Tlie 
life of the former ended in painless slumbering ; 
the latter in convulsions of agony. Mr. Hands' 
last monients were soothed with the sympathy and 
kind attention of a dear friend, who spoke to him 
of Jesus and heaven. Captain Eobinson entered 
the dark valley of death without the kindly sym- 
pathy of a Christian friend. The men about him 
waited upon him to the best of their ability, and 
spoke to him words of pity ; but knowing nothing 
of the joys and hopes of religion themselves, they 
were unable to impart any of its consolations to 
their dying captain. Far out on the rolling deep, 
away from home and friends, with no dear earthly 
friend to cheer him, he met the King of Terrors. 
Though destitute of earthly consolations, and en- 
during the agony of physical sufferings, yet even 
in his last hours Captain Eobinson, we doubt not, 
could still trust in Him who has promised to he 
the never ^failing help of his people in every 
afflictive circumstance of life, who is with them 
" alway," even unto the end of life's pilgrimage, 
and who guides them safely through the dark 
valley of the shadow of death to the land celestial. 
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on the other side of the river, where there is "no 



more sea." 



'* Lo ! the open gates all day- 
Woe the pilgrims on their way ; 
Never shall the travellers come 
To the portals of their home, 
Finding bars and bolts at last, 
When the Voyages are past. 

^* Ever at the Father's word 
Welcome songs are plainly lieard ; 
And the children for their claim 
Speak the Elder Brother's name ; 
Thus they pass into their home,^ 
So let all the weary come ! " 

After death had done its work, the remains of 
Captain Kobinson were wrapped in a shroud of 
canvas and committed to the deep, in certain hope 
of a joyful resurrection. At the last day, when the 
blast of the angel'S trump shall summon all to 
the judgment, the sea shall yield her dead as quickly 
as the family grave ; and though the resting-place 
of the captain's body is lost to the sight of man, 
the eye of God beholds it, and he will as certainly 
stand among the glorified in the end of time as 
though he had been laid beneath a marble monu- 
ment in the cemetery at home. 

The life of Captain Eobinson was an eventful 
one. He travelled far, and saw much of the world ; 
and though we do not set him before the reader as 
a model of perfection, yet, notwithstanding his 
numerous imperfections, he had many excellencies, 
which all would do well to imitate. He did not 
secure the good opinion of all with whom he came 
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in contact — ^be would have been a marvel if he 
had ; but we think those who knew him best 
admired him most. One who had sailed with him 
for some time, and who had an opportunity of 
judging the captain by his words and deeds, on 
hearing of his death, wept and said, " He was a 
good captain; I never expect to meet his like 
again." The testimony of one of our first mission- 
aries to Fernaaido Po is as follows : — " Captain 
Eobinson is highly esteemed by the African settlers 
at Fernando Po. I have often heard them speak 
of him in terms of sincere affection. He manifested 
considerable kindness to the mission families in 
general. "We deeply regret his death, and remem- 
ber him with esteem and love." 

Captain Eobinson's life was evidently that of a 
Christian, and as such he died. He has joined his 
pious carpenter in the skies ; with him he dwells 
amid the glorified throng, and waits to welcome to 
the heavenly home the loved ones he has left 
behind. 

** They are before the throne of Grod ; no tears are in 
their loving eyes, 

No longer weak and frail are they, .for Gk>dhiniBelf 
has made them wise." 

** Oh, shall we weep, as one by one, the dear, the best- 
beloved go. 

And we are left alone and sad, tc^ miss and mourn 
them here below ? 

Nay, they are safe, though we have pain, and we shall 
meet them soon again.'' 
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